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e Thirty years ago enthusiastic Luther leaguers adopted their first 
benevolence project—a building for Andhra Christian College, India. 
In succeeding years, other mission-minded youth stepped off milestone 
after milestone in helping to strengthen the United Lutheran Church's 
mission enterprise. The goals, fulfillments, and disappointments of 
leaguers over the years are described in the article ‘Survey of Luther 
League Missionary Projects” by William J. Ducker, former associate 


secretary of the Luther League of America. It begins on page 49. 


e Today’s leaguers have erected another type of milestone in their 
benevolence giving—the service project. The article “Luther League 
Work Camp” by Arthur Bauer, associate secretary of the Luther League 


of America, describes one part of this project. It begins on page 34. 
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UCYM POSTER CAUSES CONTROVERSY. = 
“Here is my analysis,” says this editorialist, “but . . . 


The only trouble is that I haven't quite figured out what 
this poster “Our Citizenship Under Christ” means. But then | 
take consolation in the fact that if a writer had to know what he 
was talking about before he wrote, the printing presses of this 
world would soon be at a dead halt. 


However, I can read and so have come to the rather firm 

_ conviction that the poster is saying something about our citizen- 
ship under Christ. I have further reduced the matter to two alter- 
natives: Either it is affirming that we do live as Christian citizens, 
that we are a nation “under God,” that “in God we trust’ (as 
our pennies and three-cent stamps so definitely prove) ; or else 
it is taking a pretty nasty slam at our pretensions in this regard. 


If the latter is the case, then some things immediately be- 
come clear. The Christ on the poster is a statue—a monument 
as easy to erect as it is to put mottoes on pennies and stamps; 
a landmark now so solidly established that the citizens no longer 
even see it as they go by; a memorial solemnly dedicated to the 
spiritual uplift of the community but put to use only by the birds 
of the air and the lilies of the park. For after all, the Christ 
bears a cross, and though statues are a fine thing in their place, 
cross-bearing is “for the birds” (though undoubtedly the rea 
purpose of the pigeons on the poster is to draw the eye dow 
to the legend). 


Be that as it may, an examination of the picture indicate 
that the citizenship of this community takes place not so muc 
under Christ as behind his back. And knowing this, we can se 
some other things. The factory in the upper righthand corner i 
a munitions works; the airport, a military base; the farm, t 
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county poor farm: the boat, either a warship or a rum runner; 


the buildings, crowded tenements alongside luxurious pent- 
houses; and that fog in the lower lefthand corner hides no one ~ 
knows what vice, immorality, crime, violence, delinquency and 
social injustice. 

“But,” someone may object, “there are also churches in the 
picture.” 

Unfortunately, that doesn’t determine the interpretation one 
way or the other. The presence of churches does not guarantee 
the Christianity of a community. Churches have learned the fine 
art of remaining tight little islands of godliness that do not visibly 


affect the worldliness of their environment. Christians have 


learned to act like citizens under Christ for a few hours on Sun- 
day morning and then live like citizens undercover for the rest 
of the week. 


Perhaps the alternate interpretation is the correct one. Per- 
haps in the lives of the men and women, youth and children of 
this community, the cross-bearing Christ is in the foreground. 
Perhaps he looms large in their thought and concern. Perhaps 
his shadow falls over their every activity. Perhaps it is his figure 
that dominates the landscape of their everyday living. 


If so, then we see the details in a different light, for the Light 
of the World inevitably makes everything new. The birds are 
no longer ordinary pigeons but doves of peace, or symbols of 
the Holy Spirit, as you prefer. The factory is turning out baby 
buggies. A missionary bound for the foreign field is boarding 
that plane on the airstrip. On the farm was raised a heifer for 
relief which is even now on the boat headed out for sea. In the 
buildings are happy and contented people busy at all sorts of 
productive employment—happy and contented because in their 
churches they have learned to practice Christian citizenship 
seven days a week. And that fog in the corner? Well, that is 
the Shekinah, the cloud of God's presence. And though it is 
invisible, the citizens of this community have not the slightest 
doubt of its reality, for their citizenship is under Christ. 


Which interpretation shall it be? I have come to the con- 
clusion that it isn’t my responsibility to say. It isn't even for the 
artist to declare which was his intent. No, the interpretation 
of this poster is up to you. 


It can be either one way or the other, depending upon how 
you practice your citizenship today, tomorrow and all the tomor- 
rows yet to come. And that, in turn, depends completely on 
whether the cross- -bearing Christ you recognize is an historical 
- monument calling for nothing but lip service or whether he is a 
living presence to be followed and imitated. 


—~VERNARD ELLER 
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Long hours and hard work marked Luther League of America executive meeting sessions 
held November, 1955, in Springfield, Ohio. A record budget was adopted for 1956. 


Job of the top executives of the 
Luther League of America who met 
November 22-24, 1955, at Springfield, 
Ohio, was to put into action the mo- 
tions and suggestions made at the 
biennial convention of the LLA in 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, last August. 

Grace giving, unified budget, adop- 
tion of the LLA budget for 1956 re- 
ceived thorough study. Officers re- 
ported activities and special problems. 
Common personnel practices for all 
United Lutheran Church boards and 
auxiliaries were discussed and adopted. 


_ The five standing LLA committees 
‘set up major emphases for the coming 
‘year. 

_ Consideration was given to the ex- 
‘tent of cooperation between the LLA 
‘and both other Lutheran and non- 
‘Lutheran groups. 

_ Date and site for the next LLA 
‘convention in 1957 were debated. 


It was a busy two and-a-half days. 


Meanwhile the five standing divi- 
sional committees prepared presenta- 
tions for the LLA officers’ conference 
to follow. Skits were written, casts 
assembled, props borrowed for the 
effective programs. 


secy. Culp pres. Minnick 


New budget is ambitious. Reporting on LLA finances at the officers’ conference is the 
treasurer, Robert Sanders. Seated—secy. Culp, veep Beckstrom and president Minnick. 


Recreation committe emphasized the 
need for making its creed understood 
—that leaguers would not think of 
recreation merely as having fun. The 
committee agreed to assemble a packet 
of vital materials for all s/s recreation 
secretaries. 

Social action committee decided to 
plug the Lutheran World Relief pro- 


Fray Beckstrom 


gram during 1956. Work camping 
summer and weekend, were also to be 
emphasized. 

Missions committee recommendec 
coordination of programs with othe: 
mission-minded agencies of the church 
planned to inform leaguers about pres 
ent world mission opportunities anc 
emphasize Indian-American needs. | 


Sudman 


“PW” dramatization of t 
evangelism committee urg 
personal witnessing in 195 


All five LLA division co 
mittees met during executi 
committee meeting, present 
major emphases for comi 
year to officers’ conferen 


The evangelism committee will pro- 
mote PW evangelism (personal wit- 
ness) during 1956. Spiritual retreats, 
enriched prayer life, and appropriate 
Bible study will guide the drive. 

The Christian vocation committee 
will continue the Venture Chest pro- 
gram in cooperation with the LLM. 
Cooperating with the Board of Higher 
Education, a special service of recog- 
nition for high school graduates will 
be produced, and vocational guidance 
materials will be prepared. 

At the officers’ conference, attended 
by state and synodical league officers 
.and departmental secretaries, the total 
program of LLA was discussed. 

Besides the executive committee’s re- 
ports and the departmental presenta- 
tions, many special features dotted the 
program. 

Synodical caravaning methods were 
illustrated, UCYM program was pre- 
sented. 


e Rey. George Harkins 


Resents the U.L.C.A. his second 5-year term Movement _ representativ; 
fing sessions of the as Executive Secretary John Wood addresses thi 
A Executive Committee. of the Luther League. officers’ conference 


F, Leslie Conrad begins 


Jerry Smith is presented with a “Luther” 
for being the outstanding actor in the 
skits given during conference sessions. 


There were buzz groups to hash out 
synodical problems, and a panel dis- 
cussed methods for improving district 
rallies. 


Caravaning and work camping were 


emphasized through filmstrips and 
person witness. 
It was a busy and vital week. 


United Christian Youtl 


Sibling act tops at Thiel 


The McCullough brother and sister 
team stole the act at Thiel’s homecom- 
ing festivities. Helen (Mickey) Mc- 


Cullough reigned as Homecoming 
Queen. Brother Russell has been the 
Thiel Tomcat since last year. 

Mickey and Russ are the children of 
the Rev. and Mrs. Russell McCullough 
of Adamsburg, Pa. Queen Mickey is 
13 months older than mascot Russ. 

This is not the first combined act 
for the McCullough team. As children 
they frequently played baseball and 
football together. Later Russ worked 
as a baker in the same shop where 
Mickey clerked. 

A junior majoring in elementary 
education, Mickey says that she and 


Russ, a sophomore pre-theological stu- 
dent, have always been close. ‘We 


always stick up for each other. Once 
I gave a fellow a black eye for hitting 
my brother.” 


eg 


Helen and Russell 

McCullough, Thiel 
College, do brother 
and sister act. 


Campus 


College attracts too many 


College is not necessarily a valuabl 
experience, said John E. Gardner, pre: 
ident of the Carnegie Corporation 0 
New York. ‘The decision should b 
made in terms of the individual 
capacities and motivations on the on 
hand and the kind of educational pre 
gram offered on the other.” 

In 1930 only 12 per cent of the 1é 
year-olds entered college. In 1955 it 1 
30 per cent. Some educators believ 
that this 30 per cent is excessive an 
that academic standards have alread 
been impaired by the increasing nun 
bers which have been admitted. 


Higher ed tidbits 


Attendance at the 15 ULC colleg 
is up 11.2 per cent this year. Increas 
college attendance for the nation, 
cording to the U.S. Office of Edu 
tion, is 8.6 per cent. Roman Cathol 
are second to Lutherans in percent 
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of students attending ULC colleges. 

The first Lutheran school in North 
America for the training of mission- 
aries will be opened at Chicago Sem- 
inary in the fall of 1957. 

Hartwick College students, under 
the. direction of the sociology depart- 
ment, are assisting in a survey of the 
New York State Department of Health 
on the relationship between occupa- 
tional data recorded on birth certifi- 
cates, social stratification, and health 
supervision. 

_. To show that the influence of a 
Christian college contributes some- 
. thing different from other institutions, 
is the aim of a new sound film pro- 
duced by Muhlenberg College. “A 
Voyage of Discovery” will be used by 
pastors and others in recruiting stu- 
dents and funds for Muhlenberg. 

Wagner College’s new Student 
Union was officially opened during 
Homecoming Weekend by Homecom- 
ing Queen LuAnn Steinhauer, a junior 
from Maple Shade, N. J. 

Located in the basement of the 

administration building, the new stu- 
dent center includes recreational fa- 
cilities, a soda fountain and snack bar. 


PROJECTS 
Dust flies in Cal. 


Paint brushes and brooms got a 
workout in the hands of senior leagu- 
ets at St. Andrew's, Van Nuys, Calif. 
_ The energetic workers spruced up Sun- 
day school rooms in a small house near 
the church. 

Intermediates of St. Andrew’s have 
_ been collecting used clothing from the 
community. The garments are to be 
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shipped to a small island off the coast 
of Greece. 

“Preaching, Teaching, Reaching 
Week received a boost from Holy 
Trinity LL, Inglewood, Calif. Mem- 
bers distributed picture-story pam- 
phlets describing Holy Trinity’s con- 
gregational life and talked with many 
of the community's newcomers. Juniors 
joined with intermediate and senior 
leaguers for the PIR Week youth 
service, 

Prepare for Christmas in June 

Chilly passers-by who stopped to 
examine the Christmas creche at Con- 
cordia Church, Rochester, were un- 
aware that leaguers toiled through the 
hot summer months to build the na- 
tivity scene. Senior leaguers spent 
hours working on the project, finally - 
completing it in the fall. During the 
Christmas season it was displayed in 
the courtyard of the church. 

Meantime, members of the inter- 
mediate group fashioned school bags 
which they sent to children in India. 
Seniors outweigh intermediates 

When the Luther leaguers of Trin- 
ity Church, New Haven, Conn. 
weighed the mountain of used cloth- 
ing collected in their annual appeal, 
Nov. 20, they had amassed 2200 Ibs. 
Clothing will be distributed through 
Lutheran World Relief. 

Competing for the prize awarded to 
the unit collecting the lion’s share of 
wearing apparel, the senior leaguers 
edged out intermediates by just 50 
pounds. 


They also serve who only sit 


Success of the current evangelism 
emphasis of St. Paul’s Church, Van- 
couver, Wash., can be traced partially 
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to the leaguers of the senior group. 
They are contributing free baby sitting 
service for members of the congrega- 
tion who are participating in the “‘sec- 
tor plan’”—the new efficient evangel- 
ism program used in many synods. 


LL audio-visuals move to ULPH 


The United Lutheran Publication 
House is now handling orders for most 
of the audio-visuals. formerly rented 
through the Luther League of America, 
LLA Executive Secretary Conrad has 
announced. Reason for the switch, ex- 
plained Conrad, is that requests for 
audio-visuals to be used by Luther 
Leagues had grown too voluminous for 
the Luther League office to handle 
adequately. 

Only a-v’s that the LL office is rent- 
ing are: ‘“This Way Out,” “A More 
Excellent Way,’ a work camp film- 
strip, and slides of the LLA conven- 
tions. 

Orders for all other audio-visuals 
should be sent to the United Lutheran 
Publication House, 1228 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. Publication 
house rental prices will be charged. To 
facilitate service, any Luther league 
_ asking that the charge be billed, should 
give the name of its congregation in 
the order. 


— CONVENTIONS ——— 


Montana reorganizes 


_ Parliamentary wheels ground, plan- 
ning gears shifted into high and the 
‘reorganization of the Montana Luther 
League got under way at Great Falls, 
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October 28-29. Nearly 100 leaguers, 
representing the eight congregations in 
the state, shouted their approval to the 
re-formation plans. 

A committee will prepare a constitu- 
tion for the state league to be sub. 
mitted for adoption at its convention 
next year. 

Wasting no time in setting goals for 
benevolent giving, Montanans adopted 
a special project of raising funds fo: 
Rocky Boy Indian Mission in Mon. 
tana, as well as contributing LLA 
apportionment, which includes 
benevolence project. Like its fellow 
leagues of the Northwest Synod, the 
Montana League will operate on the 
grace system of giving. 

Henty Noordzy, Billings, a high 
school junior, heads the league. Other 
officers are: Charlene Speak, Living. 
ston, vice president; Lenora Pfister. 
Great Falls, secretary; Loran Gallen. 
tine, Columbus, treasurer; and pastor: 
John Shannon, Billings, and Ralph 
Sandgren, Columbus, advisors. These 
officers will perform the duties of the 
five divisional secretaries until the con- 
stitution is adopted next year. 


Conn. conforms constitution 


Hot debate over revisions to the 
constitution marked the 50th annual 
convention of the Connecticut LL, Oc. 
tober 8-9, at First Church, Waterbury. 
Conn. Delegates waded through a slew 
of alterations that made the constitu. 
tion parallel to that of the LLA. 

Over 300 conventionites hearc 
speakers Dr. George Hackman, pro- 
fessor of Bible at Wagner College, anc 
Dr. Paul A. Kirsch, of the Board of 
American Missions. 

Martha Diana, Manchester, -was 


elected president. Chosen to serve with 
her were: Vice president, Fred Geff- 
ken, Rockfall; Secretary, Joyce Miller, 
Bristol; Treasurer, Patricia Hiller, 
Rockville. Newly-appointed divisional 
secretaries are: Christian vocation, 
Robert Tiedmann, New Haven; evan- 
gelism, Judy Kindersburger, Rockville ; 
missions, Gloria Finger, Bristol; social 
action; Dorothia Gearing, Meriden; 


and recreation, Lynette Johnson, 
Middletown. 
Officers of the Young People’s 


division are: Richard Shemenske, Wol- 
cott, chairman; Ronald Tisdale, 
Bridgeport, vice chairman; Dot Reid- 
enbach, Devon, secretary. 

Senior division officers are: Diann 
Dowding, Rockville, chairman; Henry 
Custer, Manchester, vice chairman; 
Diane Westfall, Torrington, secretary. 


Intermediate division officers are 
Carol Lindroos, Stratford, chairman; 
Susan Bently, New Haven, vice chair- 
man; Barbara Ketchel, New Haven, 


LLA representative, Bob 
Beckstrom, congratulates 
Montana State officers on 
recent election. 


secretary. Advisors: Mr. and Mrs. 
William Estrada, Bridgeport, inter- 
mediates; Gordon E. Hohl, Rockville, 
Paul C. Reisch, Stratford, Frede- 
rick Reissig, Middletown, and John 
Vannorsdall, New Haven, pastoral 
advisors. 


Conn. State LL officers congratulated by Rev. Heydenreich. 


Ohio overflows 


756 young people surged into First 
Lutheran Church, Springfield, Ohio, 
for the second-largest Ohio Luther 
League convention, October 28 and 29. 
The crowd jammed the church audi- 
torium and balcony, spilled into the 
choir lofts, and overflowed into a room 
in the lower church where proceedings 
were piped to registrants. 

A revised constitution went into 
effect with this convention, bringing 
drastic changes to the structure of the 
Ohio LL. Chief alteration would 
spread responsibility for the synodical 
league program to more young people. 

Delegates applauded reports that the 
LLO “Good Tree’’ program (congre- 
gational league visitation) was prov- 
ing successful. 

Mary Jo O’Morrow, Columbus, was 
elected president. Other officers are 
Richard Giessler, Van Wert, vice pres- 
ident; Margaret. Hostetler, Smithville, 
secretary; Roy Nichols, Canton, finan- 
cial secretary; William Ebert, Ashland, 
Roy Heck, Palestine, Tom Welch, Co- 
lumbus, and Joyce Conrad, Findlay, 
lay members-at-large; and David UI- 
lery, Brookville, and Pastor Warren 
W. Powell, Mansfield, advisors. 

Prexy O’Morrow appointed the fol- 
lowing divisional secretaries: Christian 
vocation, Patricia Mitchell, Findlay; 
evangelism, -Patricia McBride, Mans- 
field; missions, Barbara Katzenmoyer, 
Columbus; and social action, Roy Lar- 
son, Wadsworth. 


S.C. rallies 1000 


_. More than one thousand young 

people attended the South Carolina 
youth rally November 5 at Columbia, 
S. C. Program featured Newberry Col- 
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lege singers, an evangelism presenta- 
tion “Look at Those Doors,’ and an 
address by the Rey. Robert E. Lee 
Redeemer Lutheran Church, Atlanta. 
Ga. 

An annual event, the rally is spon- 
sored by the youth committee of the 
South Carolina Synod. . 


MOPLLs tour Muhlenberg 


Ministerium of Pennsylvania Luther 
League day at Muhlenberg College. 
Allentown, Pa., kicked-off the Minis. 
terium League’s special drive for 
$3,000 to be used by the college. The 
funds, to be raised during the next 
two years, will provide a dining hal 
in a new men’s dorm and a lobby in 
the women’s dorm. 

1300 leaguers swarmed over the 
campus, talked with college profs, and 
saw the Muhlenberg Mules drop < 
hard-fought football game to the 
Scranton Royals. College officials said 
the crowd was the largest they hac 
ever entertained on campus. 

Special honors went to Mrs. Eliza. 
beth Turkheimer for her service to the 
MOPLL during the last 15 years. She 
had served as a member of the execu. 
tive committee and as executive ad. 
visor to the synodical league. 

Leaguers responsible for MOPLI 
Day arrangements were: Ray Ueber. 
roth, chairman, Jeanette Benner, Mrs 
Blanche Swearer, Rodney Heckert. 
Eileen Setfried, Donna Rae Lovelace. 
and Shirley A. Trauch. 


Argentine convention studies 


“Living with and for Christ’’ wa: 
the challenge thrown to leaguers at 
tending the Argentine Luther Leagu 
Convention at Tandil. 


“Pecos Bill’ 
routine at 
Argentine 
convention, 
missionary 
Townsend 
riding. 


Convention agenda featured camp 
“sociology,” serious study, = and 
thought-provoking messages based on 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

“It is clearly evident,” said mis- 
sionaty N. Earl Townsend, ‘‘that the 
Argentine youth are wide awake and 
desirous of reaching out and sharing 
Christ with those who do not yet 
know him as Lord and Saviour.” 


Iowa schooner ready to scud 


_ Popping with ideas, the execs of 
_the Iowa LL are adjusting the wheels 
| and getting their ‘Prairie Schooner” 
_teady to roll. The “schooner” is a visi- 
‘tation program that will make one-day 
‘stops at congregational leagues 
throughout the state to help them solve 
some of their problems. 

Iowa execs also have plans under- 
way for a weekend leadership training 
retreat for congregational league of- 
ficers. This conclave is designed to 


brief local leaguers on the state and 
international Luther League programs 
for the coming year. 


That “Continental” touch 


Youth of University Church, Seattle, 
Wash., can proudly boast of their in- 
ternational league. Siglund Lutz, pres- 
ident of the intermediate unit, a na- 
tive of Germany, has been in this 
country only three years. Harriet Jo- 
hanson is president of the senior unit. 
She hails from Norway and has been 
a resident of the United States just six 
years, 


Sam C. Ver, son of K-T 


Newest member of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee LL executive committee is 
Sam C. Ver, who is not a person— 
but an idea, Sam’s mission is to keep 
congregational Luther leaguers  in- 
formed about the program in the five 
divisions of the LL. He will appear in 
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Pro Deo et Patria awards were received by scouts (and leaguers) Bill Coffey, Kenneth 
Beam, Jimmy Stroup, and Carl Lewis, of Holy Trinity, Gastonia, N. C.—with parents. 


the Ky-Tenn president’s bulletins, the 
synodical league paper, and at the syn- 
odical convention. 

Credit for the birth of Sam C. Ver 
goes to Ky-Tenn recreation secretary 
John Rufer. He originated the name 
by combining the initials of each of 
the five divisions of the Luther League 
program. 

Luther League officers were briefed 
on the work of the Ky-Tenn LL and 
the LLA at a conference Dec. 9-11 at 
Calvary Church, Louisville, Ky. 
Through presentations, discussion 
groups, and recreation, synodical of- 
ficers, headed by Prexy Joe Allen, re- 
layed new ideas, literature, and infor- 


i mation to local league officials. 


Fine (5c) meetings planned 


Business meetings at Holy Trinity 
LL, Inglewood, Calif., are going to be 
orderly from now on. A member is 
fined Sc each time he speaks out of 
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turn or disturbs the meeting in any 
other manner. The culprit is asked to 
leave the meeting if he has three fines 
levied against him in one evening. 

Intermediates and seniors from Holy 
Trinity spent a full day last fall de- 
livering to new apartment houses and 
homes in the community pamphlets 
telling of their church and its activity. 
They returned from this activity tc 
enjoy a pot-luck supper at the church 

Leaguers of Grace, Culver City. 
Calif,. made a list of all LL age young 
people in their congregation. The} 
picked up and brought to church a: 
many of these as possible, for a vespe: 
service led entirely by leaguers. 

Grace leaguers are currently paintins 
the furniture on the church patio, Onc 
a month they turn the church parkins 
lot into a car wash station wher 
Culver City residents may have thei 
car washed and contribute to th 
church at the same time. . 
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OVERSEAS 


It’s new in Sweden 


Swedish businessman Hans Oddes- 
tad has convinced Lutheran state 
churches and various free churches of 
Gothenburg, Sweden, to cooperate in 
the advertising of Sunday church 
services in newspapers. This has never 
before been done in Sweden. 

Launched on a _ four-week trial 
basis, the campaign’s expenses will be 

covered by contributions amounting 
to one-third from the state churches, 

one-third from the free churches and 
one-third from reserve funds acquired 
from the proceeds of evangelist Billy 
Graham's visit to Gothenburg last 
summer. 


South African youth enthusiastic 


An unprecedented renewal of in- 
terest in religion among South Afri- 
can youth in the past two years has 
been reported by Protestant mission- 
aries in South Africa. During this 
period membership in Christian youth 
organizations has risen 25 per cent. 
Young people are attending church in 
_ greater number than ever before. 


Top brass confers in Africa 


' First All-Africa Lutheran Confer- 
ence, held on the slopes of Mt. Kili- 
_manjaro, East Africa, saw three Afri- 
cans, one American and one European 
elected as co-presidents of the 10-day 
_ meeting. 
_ The predominance of Africans bore 
out the promise of the Lutheran World 
Federation’s Department on World 
‘Missions that the conference “will not 
become another white man’s meeting. 
LP 
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Elected co-presidents were Emanuel 
Abraham, Ethiopian ambassador to 
the United Kingdom; the Rev. An- 
dreas Magubane of Natal, South 
Africa; and the Rev. Rajosefa Raka- 
tavao of Madagascar. 

The two non-Africans sharing the 
presidency were Dr. Fredrik A. Schiotz 
of Minneapolis, Minn.; and the Swed- 
ish bishop Erik Sundgren of Dundee, 
South Africa. 

In an analysis of the problems be- 
fore the conference, LWF mission ex- 
ecutive Dr. Fridtjov Birkeli cited the 
main factors ‘‘that have closed and are 
closing doors against Christianity in 
Africa,” namely, “Islam, revived 
primitive religions, disorganized social 
life, polygamy, industrialism, secular 
materialism, complacent churches and | 
inactive Christians.” 

“Islam is no longer confined to Sa- 
hara: it is rapidly moving into the 
forest; some claim Islam is spreading 
10 times faster than Christianity,” Dr. 
Birkeli warned. He predicted a bright 
future for “Christians and churches 
of Africa when they rise again in this 
decisive hour for the whole continent 
and dedicate themselves anew to go 
with Christ through all closed doors.” 

South Africa Zulu president Nils 
Follesoe stated that “The church’s 
main task is training ministers and 
African leaders who one day can take 
over leadership of their own church.” 

On the other hand, Thomas Mare- 
alle, paramount chief of the Wachagga 
Tribe in Tanganyika, a Lutheran who 
tules over 25,000 people, stressed 
that the African Christians ‘need a 
great deal of help from our friends 
in the United Kingdom and the United 
States.” 
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Pat Pak stricken with TB 


Patricia Pak, Hawaii's vivacious 
delegate to the 1955 Luther League of 
America convention, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, has become ill with tuber- 
culosis. Treatment will require her to 
_ spend many weeks in bed. Leaguers 
will want to wish her a speedy re- 
covery. Address cards and letters to: 
Miss Patricia Pak, P.O. Box 323, Li- 
hue, Kauai, Territory of Hawaii. 

LLA conventionites will remember 
Pat for her dance at the Talent Fes- 
tival, for the leis she presented LLA 
officers and staff, and for the orchids 
she gave to the 2500 leaguers at the 
convention. 


Lutherans resettle most 


More refugees—13,196—were re- 
settled by the Lutheran World Feder- 
ation between 1952 and 1955 than any 
other voluntary agency cooperating 
with the 26 member-nation Intergov- 
ernmental Committee for European 
Migration. This committee grants 
loans to the voluntary agencies, like 
_ the Lutheran World Federation, which 
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Leaguer Bill Seitz 

receives scroll from 

Pastor Charles Trexler, Jr. 
for seven years 

acolyte service, 

Church of 

the Good Shepherd, 
Roosevelt, N. Y. 


then lend money to refugees for trave' 
to new homes in other countries. 


Loan program successful 


240,000 displaced persons in Wes' 
Germany are still in need of housing 
and material assistance to establisk 
themselves in the German economy 
They will soon receive limited help 
however, through new housing anc 
job placement service offered by vol 
unteer agencies. 

Church groups, such as the Lutherat 
agency Hilswerk, have found that thei 
small-loan programs are highly suc 
cessful in helping refugees build smal 
businesses that give several familie 
security and employment. 


Norway tries T-R-P 


First Teaching-Reaching-Preachin; 
mission in the history of Luthera: 
Norway was inspired by the T-R- 
carried out in America by the Eva 
gelical Lutheran Church. 

Participating in the campaig 
which brought fruit to seven Luther 
congregations in Oslo and 19 outsi 


of Oslo, were Dr. Oscar Hanson and 
Dr. Agnar S. Tanner of the ELC. 

During the campaign an average of 
50 lay people from each of the par- 
ticipating congregations visited a total 
of more than 40,000 families. Re- 
sult: Churches were filled to capacity 
and increased enrollments in Sunday 
school and Bible groups. 

Oslo Bishop Johannes Smemo issued 
a special statement of thanks to the 
American guests for ‘their great help 
and inspiration,” reported the Press 
Service of the Norwegian Institute for 
Inter-Church Relations. Similar cam- 
-paigns are planned by churches in 
several other Norwegian cities. 


MORSELS 


Sunday schools of the United States 
and Canada should change their ways, 
ULC secretary F. Eppling Reinartz told 
‘the 23rd International Sunday school 
convention meeting in Cleveland. He 
pointed out that 1) “Our schools do 
not typically appraise the worth of a 
person in a way comparable to the 
value at which Christ prices each and 
severy soul.” 2) “The theology of our 
‘whole church school life tends to be 
‘Shallow and confused.’ 3) “We do 
not reckon with the strength of the 
individual and social resistance to 
‘tighteousness; we count insufficiently 
On the active aid of God.” 


is 


) Giving God a tip, and one that is 
even less than 10 per cent is a de- 
‘plorable practice among many Chris- 
tians, stated Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, 
xecutive secretary of the Mission 


Council of the Congregational Chris- 
tian Church. 

“According to their own income tax 
reports to the government,” he said, 
“Christians give to the churches about 
two per cent of their incomes, and no 
one has been known to minimize what 
he can charge off as a tax-deductible 
gift. 

“We gather up the crumbs after we 
have eaten and we give him the frag- 
ments. This is shown by the fact that 
every year the larger part of the giv- 
ing of all Christians comes in at the 
very end of the year.’—A MIGHTY 
Fortress, Dec., 1955. ; 


Zion Lutheran church, Seattle, with 
several other Protestant churches, has 
been sued by a prisoner in the county 
jail. The prisoner claims that his con- 
stitutional rights are being violated 
when he is forced to listen to religious 
services conducted in the hallways of 
the building. He says he has no ob- 
jection to services conducted in the 
prison chapel, only to those in the 
corridors. The defendants claim that 
prisoners convicted of a felony have 
no civil rights. 

e 


People subscribing to no religion 
have no business getting married in a 
church, declared Dr. J. C. Breakey, 
moderator of the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland. Such people, he stated, 
ought to draw up their matriage con- 
tracts in the registry offices’ ‘‘provided 
for the community's non-Christian or 
pagan element . . . Sometimes a min- 
ister is brought along to a marriage 
as little more than an ornament, like 
the icing on a wedding cake.” 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR— 


Dear Sir: 


The “art” is quite unworthy o 
the place you have given it. Encour 
age these artists to do original bu 
not “decadent” art. Let's have mor 
“Christian” art. 


Paul H. G. Moessner, Pasto 
Zion Lutheran Church 
(Hooper, Nebr.) 


Dear Sir: 


Here is a word of praise for th 
art department of the Luthe 
League. 

Praise God for artists Long, Rich 
Rohm, and Wines! Their work i 
vital, contemporary, and refreshing 
It manifests a deep and reveren 
faith. 


Thanks that Lutner Lire ha 
gotten away from the “‘mimeograph 
art so prevalent in our church. Th 
father of this is bad taste and th 
mother a grotesque combination o 
all gas tank Gothic “art” window 
—the horrible heritage of churche 
all across our fair land. 

Let's leave beer ad art to th 
brewers. 


Charles Trexler, Jr., Pastor 
Church of the Good Shepher: 


(Lutheran) 


Roosevelt, New York 


“They say that only an auctione 
can admire all schools of art.” 


DRAGNET 


True cases from Book of Life. 


Do you recognize the characters ? 


By Ralph Hellerich 


Jog SABBATH: This is the city. There 
are millions of people who live and 
work here. Some own their homes. 
Others rent homes or apartments for 
their use. This is where I come in. I’m 
a cop. My name is Sergeant Sabbath 
and my partner is Frank Schmidt. We 
are working out of the Landlords and 
Tenants Complaint division. The Cap- 
tain called us in to investigate a series 
of complaints lodged against a land- 
lord, in fact he was the landlord. We 
went to the car pool, then drove over 
to the address of the first complainant. 


Joe: Good morning, ma’am. Are 


_you Mrs. A. Adam ? 


_ Mrs. Apam: Yes, I’m Eve Adam. 
What do you want? 


Jor: We're police officers, ma’am. 


I'm Sergeant Sabbath and this is my 
partner, Frank Schmidt. We'd like to 


speck to you and your husband if we 
may. 
Mrs. ADAM: Why certainly. Come 


right in. Oh, Adam, the police are 
here to see us about that complaint. 
At least I think that’s what you have - 
in mind, 

FRANK: Yes, ma'am. We've been 
sent over to investigate. Mr. Adam, 
could you tell us the story of what 
happened ? 

Mr. ADAM: I don’t care to speak 
about it. My wife is the one who in- 
sisted that the complaint be made. Let 
her tell it; she enjoys talking about it. 

Mrs. ADAM: Well, I certainly don’t 
mind telling anyone. I still don’t think 
we were entirely to blame, as the land- 
lord suggested. We found ourselves 
in a pretty ideal set-up in an apartment 
over on Eden Avenue. It was really 


The Rev. Ralph R. Hellerich is 
pastor of St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, Woodbury, N. J., and is 


a regular contributor to Luther 
Life. 


Is man by nature 
sinful? The Lutheran 


Church traditionally says, YE 
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a very beautiful apartment, and we 
had a good many privileges. And, we 
didn’t have to pay any rent. Seems 
like the landlord just wanted some- 
one to take good care of the apart- 
ment for him. But he did make one 
restriction: We weren’t supposed to 
make any changes in the arrangement 
of the furniture and furnishings. Well, 
we were young and dumb at the time 
so we told him we'd do what he 
wanted. 

FRANK: Go on, ma’am. 

Mrs. ADAM: Well, things went all 
right for a while. Then one day a 
salesman came to the door selling rugs. 

“I told him what our situation was. He 
tried to persuade me that the rug we 
had at the time was ruining the en- 
tire color scheme of the room. And 
so it was, officer. You have no idea. 

Besides, I was tired of that same old 
rug anyway. In fact, I was fed up with 
the whole arrangement. I called Adam 
in, and we decided to buy the new rug. 
We felt that we were free to do as we 
pleased. After all, this is the land of 

liberty, isn’t it. The salesman had the 
tug delivered in no time. Then Adam 

and I rearranged the furniture to suit 
ourselves. 

Jor: And what did the landlord say 

when he found out? 

— Mrs. ADAM: Well, it almost seemed 

as though he knew what had _ hap- 
pened. He came to see us that same 
night. He saw as soon as he came in 

_ that things were different. It’s the sort 

of thing you can’t hide, you know. 
And then that old ninny of a hus- 
a Adam, acted so ashamed, that 

e knew at once that we had crossed 
him. I must say, he got rather huffy 
about it, and ordered us to leave at 
once. In fact, as I remember, he even 


uttered a few threats as we were leav- 
ing. But I didn’t care. I was tired of 
his old place anyway. I was happy 
to get out of there. 

Mr. ADAM: But you know, dear, 
things haven’t gone too well since 
then. I lost my job right after that, 
and my present job isn’t nearly as 
good. And the children have caused 
us a good deal of trouble. 

Mrs. ADAM: Bah! That has noth- 
ing to do with it! Our luck has just 
been a little bad here of late. At least 
we're free of his restrictions; now we 
can do as we please. That’s much more 
important, isn’t it, officers? 

Joe: That’s not for us to say, ma'am. 
Now what is the complaint you wish 
to lodge against the landlord? Do you 
want to charge him with making 
threats against you? 

Mrs. ADAM: Oh, no! I wanted to 
charge that his treatment of us in 
making restrictions was unfair. After 
all, it seems to me that if we were 
to live in his apartment and take care 
of it, we should be allowed to do as 
we please with it. Who does he think 
he is? God? He can’t tell us what 
to do! 

Joe: Just one thing, ma’am. It was 
his apartment. 

e 

Jor: We next drove over to see the 
lawyer hired by the landlord, to rep- 
resent him in another series of charges. 
We found Mr. H. P. Moses in his of- 
fice. After introducing ourselves, we 
asked him to tell us the story behind 
these other charges. 

e 

Mr. Moses: Gentlemen, this is an 
unfortunate case. Actually, I think my 
client has more reason to press charges 
than those who are against him. 
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FRANK: That will have to be for 
us to decide. Can you simply tell us 
what caused these DP’s to make com- 
plaint against your client? 

Mr. Moses: Certainly. The story 
must begin several years back. The 
DP’s who have brought complaint 
against my client are all Hebrews, and 
were all born in Germany. They lived 
well until the persecution of the Nazis 
caught up with them. These men were 
then uprooted from their homes and 
forced into slave labor camps. Their 
lives were far from pleasant, for many 
of the taskmasters set over them were 
sadistic brutes. There were even a num- 
ber of Hebrews who died under the 
harshness of the treatment. This is 
where my client, the landlord, came 
in. He heard of their troubles, and 
decided to do something to help them. 
He singlehandedly arranged to rescue 
them from the slave labor camps and 
secretly to move them and their fam- 
ilies out of the country. There were 
many problems involved. I should 
know, for I acted as agent for my 
client in these matters. When they were 
all safely out of the country the land- 
lord decided to bring them to this 
country of milk and honey, hoping 
that they could start life anew here. 


- There was a great deal of trouble in 


~ various 


securing entrance visas. So for a num- 
ber of years they had to remain in 
South American countries, 
wandering around from place to place, 
waiting until they could get into this 
land. During all of that time, my client 


supported them and their families. 


~~ 


»" 


Even though he was doing everything 
he could for them, they were already 
beginning to complain. They constant- 
ly said their accommodations were in- 
adequate and that they wanted to 
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choose new leaders to try to get them 
into this country. 

Jor: Yes, but come, Mr. Moses. 
Those aren’t the complaints we are in- 
terested in. When did they arrive in 
this country ? 

Mr. Mosss: It was just about a year 
ago. Even though living quarters were 
hard to find, and expensive, my client 
turned over for their use one of his 
finest apartment buildings. There he 
provided for them until they could 
find jobs for themselves. About two 
months ago my client felt that they 
were well enough established, since 
all were working, and he sent one of 
my assistants, a young fellow by the 
name of Joshua, to arrange a proper 
rental contract with them. This fel- 
low Joshua had helped me get them 
established here, but he was not at 
all well received when he came to 


them with a rental contract. Last month 


Joshua went to collect the rents when 
they were due. The reports he made 
were almost unbelievable. They all 
refused to pay their rents. In addi. 
tion, many of them had made a 
shambles of the fine apartments. 

Jor: But, Mr. Moses, the informa. 
tion we received doesn’t agree with all 
this. These people have issued twe 
complaints against #he landlord. First 
they charge that the rents are too high 
and secondly, that the regulations se 
up in the contract are too restrictive. 

Mr. Moses: That’s just it, officer 
The rent my client is charging is onl 
a fraction of what he could get in th 
open market. And restrictions! H 
merely set up the standard rules use 
to protect the property, and to prote: 
the other tenants from annoyance. 


FRANK: But they made some stat 


ments about 
abridged. 

Mr. Moses: Liberty, schmiberty, 
gentlemen! To them liberty means do- 
ing exactly what you want, when you 
want to do it. They have no regard 
for the landlord, nor for each other. 
These regulations are entirely for their 
own good. But they choose to ignore 
them and go their own way. Then 
they have the unmitigated gall to 
charge the landlord with false dealing. 
They have evidently never heard the 
word “gratitude.” Why, if I were 
the landlord, Vd... 

Joe: All right, Mr. Moses, all right. 
That's enough, now. Take it easy. We 
only want the facts, not a display of 
temper. You're noted for your tem- 
per, you know. 

Mr. Moses: I'm sorry, officers. I’m 
afraid I was carried away for the mo- 
ment. Yes, as you probably know, I’m 
pinned to this wheel chair, paralyzed, 
because of my temper. But I can still 
see, gentlemen. I can still see. 


their liberty being 


e 
Jor: We wheeled Mr. Moses over 


_ to the window, so that he could look 


out over the city. Only he called it 
“the Promised Land.’ We thanked 
him for the information and left. The 
next name on our list was another 
complainant, a Mr. B. Exile. We went 


_ to the address given us by the cap- 


i 


tain. The woman answering the door 
told us that Mr. Exile was not in, but 
that we could find him at the neigh- 
borhood bar. We went there, inquired 
of the bartender, and found our man 
draped across a table in a rear booth. 


e 
Jor: You Mr. B. Exile, fella? 
Mr. Exite: Yea. Wha'd’ya want? 
FRANK: We're police officers. We'd 


like to talk to you about the charges 
you made against the landlord. We've 
been sent out to investigate. 

Mr. ExILe: Well, wha’d’ya wanna 
know ? 

Joe: The whole story. We haven't 
heard any of it yet. 

Mr. EXILE: Well, it’s like this. A 
few years ago I run inta some bad 
luck. Things were tough, y'know. I 
had no job, was drinkin’ kind of 
heavy, and had no place to stay. Well, 
along comes the landlord, takes me to 
his peek straightens me out, gives me 
a job, and lets me use one o’ his apart- 
ments. Things go pretty good for a 
while, and then I run inta bad luck 
again. I’m drinkin’ kinda heavy again 
an’ lose my job. My wife leaves me and 
says she won't live with me no more. 
Then he comes along and has me 
thrown out of the apartment. That's 
all that’s to it. 


FRANK: Did he have any reason 
for evicting you ? 


Mr. ExILe: Well, he had the nerve — 


to make some cracks about my per-— 
sonal life. So, I was doin’ a little 
drinkin’. So maybe I messed up the 


apartment a little bit. So, the woman | 


I had there with me wasn’t my wife. 
So, I wasn’t payin’ my rent. So what. 
It’s none 0’ his business. My personal 
life ain’t none o’ his concern. He 
should just keep his nose in his own 
business and let me live the way I 
wanna. 


Jor: Well, what charges do you 


want to bring against him? 

Mr. ExILe: Well, it seems ta me 
that he had no right ta evict me. Be- 
sides, when he had me thrown out, 
the dirty bums broke two bottles of 


good whiskey. Had been savin’ it for — 
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Mihen2 What did-he do? 
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some special occasion, y'know. They 
hadn’t oughta done that. Real good 
stuff it was. Savin’ it for some special 
occasion. 
Jor: What special occasion would 
you ever have? 
e 
Jor: After refusing an offer of a 
drink, we’ went on our way. We had 
two more calls to make, and we wanted 
to get it over with. The next call was 
on a Mr. Pharry See, over in one of 
the better sections of town. The maid 
left us in when we arrived and an- 
nounced us to Mr. See. He came in 
in a few minutes. 
e 


Mr. PHARRY SEE: Can I help you, 


_ gentlemen ? 


FRANK: Yes, sir. We're police of- 
ficers investigating the charges you 
made against the landlord. What was 
the trouble ? 

Mr. PHARRY SEE: Well, we have 
rented this apartment from the land- 
lord for many years. That’s what 
makes it so difficult to understand; 
we're one of his oldest and most faith- 
ful customers. We referred any num- 
ber of other people to him. One would 


think that he would show some grati- 


tude. We've been perfect tenants, if I 
do say so myself. We have never de- 
stroyed even the smallest piece of 
property. We've never left the chil- 
dren write on the wallpaper or the 
woodwork. We've always spoken very 


highly of the landlord. We've never 


demanded unnecessary repairs, though 
we did bring a number of things to 
his attention. In a word, gentlemen, 
we've been the perfect tenants. 
FRANK: What's the complaint, 


Mr. PHARRY SEE: Well, last week 
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his son came over here and raised a 
big fuss. Why, he was so loud that 
all the neighbors heard the noise. 
Shamed us in front of all our friends 
and associates. Had the nerve to call 
us hypocrites. That’s what hurt. If we 
are run-of-the-mill tenants, it wouldn't 
be so bad. But we've been so unusually 
kind in our past treatment of him that 
we were at a loss to explain it. 

FRANK: What did the son want 
when he came here? What was he 
complaining about ? 

Mr. PHARRY SEE: A very small 
thing, really. We hadn't gotten around 
to paying our rent this past month. 

FRANK: You were only one month 
behind on the rent, and he made such 
a fuss? 

Mr. PHARRY SEE: Well, no, it was 
not only one month. Actually, we've 
never paid any rent here. We've been 
such excellently good tenants that we 
thought the rent wasn’t too important. 
After all, what more can he want be- 
sides what we've already given him. 

Joe: The rent. What complaint do 
you want to bring against him? 

Mr. PHARRY SEE: He slandered our 
good name! He made us a laughing- 
stock among our neighbors! He ruined 
our reputation! 

Jog: Did he? 

e 

Jor: The last name on our list was 
another complainant by the name of 
Mrs. Mary R. C. We went to the 
address. The door was answered by 
a woman in severe mourning dress. 


e 
Jor: Are you Mrs. Mary R. C., 
ma’am ? 
Mrs. R. C.: Yes, I am. Who are 
you? 
Jor: I'm Sergeant Sabbath, ma’am 


and this is my partner, Frank Schmidt. 
We're police officers, here to investi- 
gate the complaint you made against 
the landlord. Would you mind giving 
us the facts? 

Mrs. R. C.: While the whole mat- 
ter pains me very deeply, I shall be 
happy to do what I can to see that he 
is properly punished for the dastardly 
thing he has done. 

FRANK: Yes, ma'am. Would you 
mind telling us what happened ? 

Mrs. R. C.: We have rented an 
apartment from the landlord for many 
years. We have usually gotten along 

_ well with him. But a number of years 
ago we began to have serious trouble. 
It all started very innocently, when 
we decided to make some minor 
changes in the decor. I must admit that 
the project finally became larger and 
larger, so much so that very little of 
the original decor could be seen. When 
the landlord first saw the changes we 
had made he was incensed. He flatly 
stated that the original color scheme 

and arrangement should have been 

_ retained. We insisted that since we 
were tenants we could make any 
changes we pleased. There was a great 

_ deal of miscontent for some time. 

Jor: Yes, ma’am. But what charges 
do you intend to bring against him? 

Mrs. R. C.: Alienation of affec- 

_ tions! 

___ FRANK: Alienation of affections ? 

Mrs. R. C.: Yes, alienation of affec- 

tions! This man, this landlord, has 

_ convinced my son—I know not by 

what means—that he is right. Poor 

_ deluded Martin has no appreciation of 

_ our point of view, and has come to 
_ side completely with the landlord. 1 
_ can’t understand it; Martin was always 
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such a faithful son. But somehow he 
has managed to convince Martin that 
we were wrong. Martin finally left 
our apartment altogether, and moved 
into his own place. 

Jor: How old is your son, ma’am? 
What I mean is, is he old enough to 
be qualified to make such decisions 
for himself? 

Mrs. R. C.: Well, he is fully grown, 
and mature in every other respect, ex- 
cept that he takes such a childish at: 
titude in this matter. I must admit 
that he considered it long and care- 
fully before he moved out. Since then 
I have completely repudiated him. I 
wear mourning dress, and consider my 
son Martin to be dead. He is no longer 
a member of my family. 

Joe: How, then, can you charge the 
landlord with alienation of affections? 
Mrs. R. C.: What do you mean? 

Jor: By your disowning of Martin 
you have destroyed all the affection 
there may have been for you at one 
time. 

e 

Joe: A meeting was held later in 
the office of Captain Didian. On the 
basis of the facts collected it was de- 
cided that there was no basis for action 
against the landlord. In fact, we felt 
that the landlord could _ institute 
charges against all his tenants, any 
time he chose to do so. We felt that 
every privilege granted by him had 
been abused by ungrateful tenants and 
that he was the most long-suffering, 
patient, and forgiving landlord that 
we had ever heard of. The case was 
considered closed. 

This is a true story. Not even the 
names have been changed, for there 
were no innocent tenants to be pro- 
tected. 
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TOPIC IDEAS 


You may have some difficulty in pre- 
senting this topic because, of the number 
of characters involved. Eight different roles 
are listed: Joe Sabbath, Frank Schmidt, 
Mrs. Adam, Mr. Adam, Mr. H. P. Moses, 
Mr. B. Exile, Mr. Pharry See, and Mrs. 
Mary R. C. However, most of the parts 
are small, with those of Joe Sabbath and 
Frank Schmidt recurring most often. You 
may have to double up in the reading if 
you are not able ot get eight different 
persons to help you. But be sure that all 
those who do help are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their parts beforehand, so 
that they can read intelligently. 

The topic itself will be of little value 
unless an ample discussion period follows. 
A bare idea is given in the topic. It’s your 
job to see that it is fully clothed. Further 
suggestions for such a discussion are listed 
below. But first, here is a worship pro- 
gram, that you may want to use. 


Program of worship 
HyMN No. 322 (Common Service Book) 
—"O Jesus, Thou art Standing.” 


PsALM 130 (page 202. Common Service 
Book.) 


PRAYER 


SCRIPTURE: 
mans 5:12 


Hymn No. 330 (Common Service Book) 
—"Chief of Sinners Though I Be.’ 


Topic 
DISCUSSION 
Lorp’s PRAYER AND BENEDICTION 


HyMNn No. 93 (Common Service Book) 
-~—"Go to Dark Gethsemane.” 


Matthew 9:9-13 and Ro- 


Discussion Helps 


The topic above is presented as an answer 
to the question, “Is man basically good or 
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bad?” For a definitive Lutheran answer 
look up the second article of the Augsburg 
Confession. There seems no doubt ‘but that 
the Lutheran Church teaches that man is 
basically bad. It was to emphasize and 
highlight this idea that the topic was 
written. You might begin by discussing the 
various types of selfishness displayed by 
Mr. and Mrs. Adam, the ungrateful form- 
er-slaves, Mr. B. Exile, etc. Basically, all 
indicated a desire to obey their own will, 
rather than to obey the will of the landlord. 

Now, of course, in life we only seldom 
see black blacks and white whites. While 
there may be no Pharry See among us, 
I am quite sure that it is safe to say that 
all of us have a trace of him in our per- 
sonalities. While we may not be the ebony 
of a Mr. Exile, we do show the grayness 
of his faults in our make-up. 

Nor shall we ever become perfect while 
in this life, no matter how much time is 
granted to us. The true Christian has a 
developing sensitivity to sin which protects 
him from any false hope of progress. In 
addition, while we may refine our sins, 
we never overcome them. 

How wonderful it is that God so loved 
us, in the midst of our sinfulness, that he 
sent his Son to seek and to save that which 
was lost. 


Should a Protestant 
marry a Catholic? 


HIGH IS THE WALL 
By Ruth Muirhead Berry 


“This swift-moving, poignan 
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By Fredric Irvin 


I SAW the famine in the Madras 
Presidency, India, as a missionary 
in the fall of 1950. Almost every day 
for months death from starvation was 
reported. Villagers had passed the 
stage where they could work. Their 
emaciated bodies and hollow eyes be- 
longed to the living dead. In some 
villages, children had been sold be- 
cause their parents could not support 
them and were unwilling to let them 
starve. 

The rationing system was still in 
force—as it had been during the war 
_ years. In some places the issue of rice, 
however, was as low as an ounce per 
person per day. People who lived in 
the most backward villages of the 
South Andhra country, where our 
United Lutheran Church and _ the 


~ American Lutheran Church have mis- 


sion fields, ate roots and the bark of 
trees in order to survive. 
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Pundit Nehru’s advice to the people, 
“Carry on with what you have,” ex- 
pressed the attitude of the Indian gov- 
ernment at that time. The government 
was then struggling with a five-year 
plan to enable India to become self- 
sufficient in food production. When 
certain newspapers courageously ham- 
mered away at the government's stub- 
born policy of self-sufficiency, it was 
finally forced to import grains from 
Burma and Ceylon. India has never 
been self-sufficient in food production, 
even in the best harvest years. I 
seemed foolhardy to cut rice import 
when the monsoon (rainy season) i 
some parts of India had failed fo 
three consecutive years. 


Dr. Fredric B. Irvin is president 
of Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. 


Hunger spots 


These pictures of starvation and 
stark need swept through my mind 
when someone recently protested to 
me that she thought Americans were 
paying too much attention to feeding 
people of other nations. She believed 
that claims of food deficiencies from 
various parts of the world were prob- 
ably exaggerated. 

Granted that conditions are di‘fer- 
ent in every part of the world. Evi- 
dence, however, is still overwhelming 
that millions of people go hungry 
daily. For that reason Church World 
. Service continues to ask for one dollar 
from each person to carry out its pro- 
gram of distributing U.S. government 
surplus foods free to other nations. 

Twenty-seven areas around the 
globe are still listed as ‘‘distressed’’ by 
Church World Service: Hong Kong, 
India, Japan, Korea, Okinawa, Pakis- 
tan, Jordan, Formosa, Indonesia, 
Philippines, Burma, Liberia, Nigeria, 
Haiti, Jamaica, Germany, Austria, 
Yugoslavia, Greece, France, Italy, Bel- 

gium, Turkey, United Kingdom, Bra- 
zil, Chile, and Paraguay. 

Pictured on the cover of a recent 
church bulletin were neatly cultivated 
fields, grain-crammed silos, and Amer- 
ican farmers reaping an abundant har- 
vest. An article entitled “Sharing” 
accompanying the picture stated that 
in 1955 the need for food in some 
areas of the world was more critical 
than it has been during the past ten 
years. It described contributions by Lu- 
theran farmers of wheat, corn, maize, 
and rice to refugees and needy in 
Austria, Germany, Jordan, and Korea. 
Money obtained from sales of grain 
Was being used to send government- 
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(See Clatter, page 64) 


ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 
PEOPLE 
HUNGER 


donated milk, butter, cheese, cotton- 
seed oil, and shortening to Asiatic and 
European nations. 

Of course, a knowledge of dietetics 
is important in such eastern nations 
as India. There, millions of people by 
habit demand rice, refusing to eat 
other grains. Yet even if they are dif- 
ferent from us in their habits, cus- 
toms, and’tastes, you cannot let people 
starve. 


Too many people 


Recently the Methodist Church con- 
ducted a survey among a group of 
their intelligent young people. The 
question that troubled many of the 
youth was, ‘What can be done about 
the lack of sufficient food and the 
ever-growing population of most coun- 
tries?” If the population continues 
to increase, won't the dangers of star- 
vation and ill health increase along 
with it? 

You might well be concerned about 
population growth because it is re- 
lated not only to food production 
problems, but also directly or indi- 
rectly to population and its growth 
potential. 

Some of the conflict between the 
eastern and western nations can be 
traced to population pressure. If our 
Own experience in the West is re- 
peated, the pressures will probably be 
intensified as the eastern nations in- 
dustrialize. 

“ From 1800 to 1950, the period asso- 
ciated with the Industrial Revolution, 
the population of the western world 
increased more rapidly than in any 
other period of history. More startling, 


however, is that world population 


climbed faster during the last 20 years 
than during the previous 275 years. 
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- Over half of the increase (53.2%) 


is concentrated in Asia, excluding 
Russia. 


God’s children go hungry 


The basic issue is whether the lim- 
ited land area of the world can be 
made to produce food for the world’s 
potential population. We can probably 
expect trouble between the East and 
West unless we are sufficiently alerted 
to see that the population problem is 
a Christian concern as is the immedi- 
ate feeding of all of God's children 
who are hungry. 

Two schools of thought exist on 
population growth and its conse- 
quences. One is the famous law of 
population promulgated by Thomas 
Malthus in 1809. An English clergy- 
man-economist, he earned for eco- 
nomics’ the epithet the “dismal 
science.” 

Malthus said that in a given stage 
of industrial arts, the population tends 
to out-run the means of subsistence. 
What Malthus did mot stress was that 
technological change might become 
more rapid than population growth. 
He knew that medical improvements 
were bringing the death rate down. He 
believed, however, that improvement 
in exploiting natural resources or in 
developing technology would tend to 
encourage a rise in birth rate. 

Repeatedly he said that population 
tends to increase to the limits im- 
posed by subsistence living. In other 
words, people will keep on having 
children, even under improved eco- 
nomic conditions, to the point that 
they and their children will be close 
to starvation. Malthus believed that 
“positive checks’’ on population, such 
as war, epidemics, and famine, would 
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be the chief means of resolving the 
dilemma. 

‘Preventive checks,” taking the 
form of marriages later in life, birth- 
control, or prostitution, would be 
brought into play if population pres- 
sures were not sufficiently reduced by 
the ‘‘positive checks.” To Malthus 
himself, death from starvation would 
be preferable to any of the “preven- 
tive checks,’ except later marriage, 
which he termed “moral restraint.” 


Standing room only 


On the other hand, modern pessi- 
mists, such as Keynes and Hansen, 
accept birth control as a means of ad- 
justing population to declining re- 
sources. Other modern pessimists on 
population growth believe that we are 
heading for danger when technology 
and discoveries in medical science pro- 
vide an abundance of resources but 
increase the span of life. They feel 
that population may become so great 
that this world will provide standing 
room only. Statistical evidence of the 
past 150 years gives some support to 
their point of view. 

‘A second school of thought is more 
optimistic. It holds that scientific birth 
control and eugenics can reduce the 
birth rate, just as science has reduced 
the death rate. 

The optimistic economists argue also 
that the resources of the world can 
be conserved. New sources of food 
production can be found by cultivating 
waste lands or by developing lands 
now used marginally. Chemistry can 
still produce much higher yields per 
acre. Synthetic foods from inorganic 
materials are possible. 

Many specialists believe that we 
have just begun to improve our use 
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of natural resources. The optimists 
hold that intelligence, skill, and tech- 
nology must be our chief weapons in 
dealing with increasing population. 

Americans are fortunate so far as 
man-land ratio is concerned. In India 
the population per square mile is 
281.1; in Puerto Rico, 655.9; and in 
the continental United States only 
51.9. Except for a few Scandinavian 
and South American countries, no na- 
tion possesses a- lower population per 
square mile than the USA. 

Our population growth averaged 
3% each year from 1700 to 1900, ~ 
doubling about every 35 years. Yet 
our total production increase also aver- 
aged 3% annually for many decades. 
In other words, our doubling of pro- 
duction has equaled our doubling of 
population, 


Christian isolationists 


By all measures of common sense 
and Christian stewardship, it would 
seem that our standards of living, so 
much higher than those of other na- 
tions, would obligate us to share our 
know-how, material resources, and cul- 
tural attainments. Many of our citi- 
zens, however, are reluctant to do so. 
Isolationists in Christian stewardship 
and concern, as well as in politics and 
economics, still must be reckoned with. 
You don’t need much knowledge of 
economics or demography (the study 
of conditions that breed population 
fluctuations) to know that the unde- 
veloped nations, now over-populated 
and under-industrialized, might event- 
ually become strong economic com- 
petitors. 

What can we do about it? Using 
the productivity rates of the past hun- 
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dred years, the demographers estimate 
that the earth will support from 6 to 
14 billion people. In one hundred to 
two hundred and fifty years we are 
expected to reach the population peak 
under present rates of .population in- 
crease. 

You might simply dismiss the whole 
problem by shrugging it off. “I won't 
be here, so why worry?’ Christians 
know, however, that God endowed 
man with creative intelligence as well 
as the capacity to love. Just as we are 
concerned about feeding hungry 
_ people today, we want to attack the 
conditions that cause hunger. 


We possess the intellect, the insti- 
tutions, and the organizations for de- 
veloping higher and higher levels of 
cooperation. Our church, through the 
missionary enterprise of the past one 
hundred and fifty years, first demon- 
strated this fact. The United Nations 
through its auxiliary agencies is striv- 
ing today to further prove that co- 
Operation among people is not only 
possible but necessary. 


We thank God for the knowledge 
that has been passed down from pre- 
vious generations. This is part of our 
heritage. In our turn we desire to give 
future generations more than we have 
received. The solutions we shall seek 
will be rooted in social institutions 
as well as in geographic, economic, 
or political units. The church, the 
family, and the school are exceedingly 
important in understanding economic 
problems because of the role that folk- 
ways, mores, customs, and traditions 
have played in the long period of their 
development. 


We can be heartened by the most 
recent report of the U. N.’s Food and 
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Agricultural Organization, discussed 
in a first-page article of Time, Sep- 
tember 26, 1955. The report points 
out that from 1939 to 1954, the num- 
ber of U. S. farm workers declined 
from 11.5 to 8.5 million. Yet the 
productivity of U. S. acreage increased 
during this period by 47%. The non- 
Communist world, we are told, is now 
producing 25% more food than it did 
in 1946-47. It has 2% more food 
available per capita than it had before 
the war. 

Certainly these facts ought to chal- 
lenge our country to lead the technical 
revolution now taking place, if we are 
not to be frightened by the problem 
of over-population. We can conserve 
and rehabilitate natural resources 
wherever possible. We can encourage 
the discovery of new minerals. We 
can show how worker productivity, 
especially in underdeveloped areas, 
can be increased. 

We shall need to share our know- 
how willingly with other nations. 
These positive measures will require 
of us a deeper understanding of the 
psychology and motivations of eastern 
peoples. We shall have to learn how 
to communicate and how to teach in 
the spirit of Christian brotherhood 
and friendship. 


| TOPIC IDEAS | 


One reading of this article will convince 
you that you will have no easy job in 
planning this program. It is a complex 
subject—but one that could spur your 
league into high-level thinking. 

If you are presenting the topic “solo,” 
cram yourself with facts, human interest 
stories, and widely-known theories on over- 
population -and lack of food. Best source 


of help is your public library. When you 
have gained enough background material 
to make the subject come alive for your- 
self, build your league presentation. See 
“Helps” below. 

You might ask an adult—well-versed on 
the subject—to speak to your league. Let 
a discussion follow. Or, for a different 
twist, prime your leaguers before the meet- 
ing. Ask them to read the article above 
before the night of the program. Then, as 
your program technique, plan an ‘“‘expert 
interview,” letting the group fire questions 
at him concerning the topic. It is better to 
have a moderator in this type of program 
—in addition to your expert—to keep dis- 
cussion on the track and keep fireworks 
‘down. The expert gives opinions and facts 
spontaneously in response to the group’s 
questions. 

If a committee of young people is to 
present the program, try a panel or buzz 
groups. In a panel three or four leaguers 
present various points of view on the same 
subject. (This topic is your oyster—look 
at all the theories advanced for solving 
over-population.) Then the audience shoots 
questions at panelists. 

Buzz groups, of course, divide your 
league into “‘cells’ of four to six members. 
Each cell is handed a specific problem to 
discuss. Or you may use it also as a ques- 
tion technique after your presentation. Here 
each cell group is instructed to decide on 
three questions to ask panelists. These ques- 
‘tions (or the problem solutions) are re- 
layed to the whole group for comment and 
questioning. 


Helps 


Maps pinpointing hunger spots of the 
world. Graphs showing statistics presented 
in the article. Picture map illustrating man- 
land ratio I/lustration of world productivity 
figures. These may be made quite simply 
but effectively by using construction paper, 
outline figures, maps with colored pins or 
shaded zones to indicate pertinent areas. 
Use a blackboard for outlining main prob- 
lems involved. 
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Questions for discussion 


What are some of the conflicts between 
eastern and western nations that might be 
traced to population pressure? 

What measures suggested by both pessi- 
mistic and optimistic economists, as outlined 
in the article, are valid Christian measures 
for solving the population problem? 

What is the Christian's responsibility 
toward feeding people of predominantly 
Christian countries? Toward non-Christian 
countries? 

How can Christians in Canada and the 
United States export know-how that will 
help less-skilled nations raise their food 
productivity? 

What effect would greater productivity 
in less-skilled countries have on world 
trade? On a nation that depends upon food 
exports to maintain its economy? 

What are your church’s agenices for 
feeding people of other nations? Secular © 
agencies? 


Worship suggestions 


Hymns: “I Thank Thee Lord for 
Strength of Arm” 283 CHY; “Where Cross 
the Crowded Ways of Life’ 288 CYH, 
169 PSH; “We Give Thee But Thine Own” 
280 PSH; “O God of Mercy, God of 
Might” 294 CYH; “Across the Seas and 
Centuries’ 275 CYH; “Thou Lord of Life, 
Our Saving Health’ 233 CYH; “In Christ — 
There Is No East or West” 267 CYH. 


Psalm 72 in unison. 


Scriptures: Amos 5:11-15; Luke 12:15- 
24. 


Prayers: CYH Nos. 78, 82, 77, or 81; 
PSH Nos, 51,35, 0 15. 

Your selections may be adapted to a 
“free” worship service—or they may be 
part of a formal worship service, such as 
the Evening Suffrages, which begin on page 
155 of the Common Service Book. 

Pull your leaguers out of their “familiar 
hymn’ rut by selecting one hymn listed 
above that is new to them. 

Your worship center might be a picture 
of ill-fed people from foreign countries. 
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stirred things up 


mcapomr 


prayed 
together 


they 
studied 
together 


cleaned up 
together 


By ArTHuR O. F. BAUER 


[3 a wonderful feeling! I’m sure 
I served God because I actually 
worked to improve something of his. 
Usually we teen-agers don’t get a 
chance to serve on our church council 
or a job where we can really do some- 
thing for our church and God. Work 
camp gave me that opportunity I’ve 
been wanting—to serve God directly.” 
These words by one of the 1955 
Luther League of America work camp- 
ers were echoed in the enthusiasm of 
all who took part in this summer ad- 
venture of service. Each of the leagu- 
ers was confident that in work camp- 
ing LLA was entering a field of tre- 
_ mendous possibilities. 
In the summer of 1955, Luther 
leaguers responded to the call, 
“Wanted: Luther Leaguers with Dirty 
- Hands!” More than 40 boys and girls 
from almost as many different points 
-_ on the continent volunteered to share 
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onlookers 


their time, money, and muscles in 
physical work. They found themselves 
maturing socially and spiritually as 
they toiled in strange situations and 
as they developed Christian communi- 
ties. 


whatcha 
doing? 


Jersey City, Chicago, Philadelphia! 
These three cities now stand as the 
first milestones in a new venture fo 
youth of the United Lutheran Church 


These work camps were composed 
of widely different young people. A 
glimpse at a camp was like looking 
at society through the big end of a 
telescope. Many methods and ideas 
were brought into a small area. And 
as the days together increased, the 
workers were gradually integrated 
through physical labor and Christian 
love into a Christ-centered community 
serving others. 

The laborers at a work camp volun- 
teer to give their time, money, and 
energy in aiding others. In return they 
receive an enlightening exposure to 
human misery and problems. By means 
of study, discussion, and observation 
they participate with the group in over- 
coming these problems—problems that 
many of the campers found difficult to 
‘realize as being true. 


Leaguers made new friends 


ae 


Wherever the young people came 
into an area of need with a genuine 
concern for people, the language of 
the shovel, saw, and paint brush 
proved effective in reaching across 
barriers of race and class. This area 
of service needed no shoehorn to fit 
itself into the LLA program. 


Special two-year project 


In fact, delegates to the Luther 
League of America convention at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Aug. 15-20, were so 
convinced that work camping is an 
important phase of Luther League 
work that they made it and caravan- 
ing special projects for the years 1955- 
Die 

“Missions can and do belong wher- 
ever there is need,” the delegates, in 
effect, said. They directed that a total 
of $30,000 be earmarked for the two 
service projects. 

In the past the leaguers have raised 
such funds through special offerings. 
But delegates decided that this time a 
unified budget plan would be better. 
In the unified budget, in addition to 
the usual LLA operational budget, they 
provided for work camping and cara- 
vaning. During the two-year period 
leaguers, they said, should be asked to 
give an annual apportionment of 
$1.90. 

Funds gathered in the push are to 
be used by the LLA to grant scholar- 
ships to interested youth who would 
otherwise find it impossible to share 
in the caravaning or work camping 
programs. With sufficient financial re- 
sources adequate leadership and pro- 
motion can also be arranged. 

Already an expanded caravaning 
itinerary has been mapped out for 
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1956 and seven sites have been selected 
for work camps. (The camps are sched- 
uled as follows: Modesto, Cal.; Al- 
buquerque, N. M.; Lincoln, Nebr.; 
Toledo, Ohio; Towners, N. Y.; New 
Windsor, Md.: and Washington, 
2G.) 


Davy Crockett in the city 


These ‘work camps bring back the 
thrill and excitement of frontier living. 
For they are concerned with one of the 
most challenging frontiers ever to con- 
front the United States and Canada. 
This new frontier is the city. 

Like Jesus who “beheld the city and 
wept,” 20th-century missionaries see 
an almost untouched field of service 
in the slums, alleys, vacant lots, and 
shabby houses, They see the emotion- 
ally ill and economically broken resi- 
dents as being in need of an ex- 
pression of God’s love. 

In places, the city is wild. Even city 
dwellers are often unaware that with- 
in a few blocks of their back fence live 
America’s ‘untouchables,’ the  so- 
cially unacceptable. 

Too often the speed of life has 
eliminated concern for fellowmen. 
With no tug at his conscience a good 
church member can pass the drunk- 
ard in the gutter without a thought 
of mercy. A family can live in an 
apartment for years without knowing 
of a neighbor’s illness, death, or joy. 

The situation is further complicated 
by the fact that city dwellers are not 
stationary. America is on the move. 
In 1950 alone, 32 million people in 
the United States moved to a different 
_ address. During the busy years between 
1940 and 1947, a total of 110 million 
changes of residence occurred. In the 
seven years that followed, 1947-1954, 
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even more moves were counted. 

In the various areas mobility rates 
differ. The flow from farm to city has 
been figured at 17 per cent, which 
equals the movement within large 
metropolitan cities. But for smaller 
cities and towns the percentage jumps 
to 30.5. Among the states there is also 
a wide variance. California, for ex- 
ample, has attracted large numbers of 
families, while some other states have 
relatively few newcomers. 


The lonely and neglected 


Aged people present another prob- 
lem to Christians working in the city. 
Outliving most of their friends and 
neglected by what family they may 
have, these “social securitized’’ mem- 
bers of society are often ignored. Some 
of them, in their loneliness, have 
turned to the church and found an 
answer. But many, many more have 
not. 

Last summer's Jersey City work 
camp helped paint the long iron fence 
that surrounds the Kinderfreund Home 
for the Aged and Children. The 
campers held a picnic for the senior 
citizens of the home. 

“Serving: a picnic to the old folks 
in the home,” beamed one camper, 
“was a top experience of the work 
camp. It was just a swell feeling to 
see their faces light up when we sang 
a song that they knew. It made us 
happy to see them happy.” 

Lincoln, Nebraska’s Tabitha Home 
will be served by a similar group of 
workers in 1956. 

Slums present still another prob- 
lem. A good share of the population 
movement is due to increased economic 
standards for certain workers. Better 
jobs and better wages arouse a desire 
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for finer homes in newer neighbor- 
hoods. 

As one group leaves for a new 
dwelling place, another group moves 
into the old. A formerly middle-class 
neighborhood becomes a poor neigh- 
borhood. Property grows older and 
shows its wear. Lack of financial re- 
sources leads to building neglect. Sud- 
denly the area is stamped slum. 

It would not be honest to say that 
the problems of the city are being to- 
tally ignored. Local governments are 
not overlooking their urban obliga- 
tions. “Slum clearance and redevelop- 
ment’ and “urban renewal” are key 
words in elaborate planning schemes. 
Public housing for low-income fam- 
ilies and adequate educational facilities 
take much time on the agenda of city 
councils. Yet the problem continues 
to exist. Christian help is required. 
An entire afternoon was spent by 
the Chicago work camp in visiting that 
city’s new housing developments for 
Negroes. Talking with the tenants, the 
‘campers learned of the difficulty en- 
icountered by the Negroes in finding 
‘adequate and satisfactory housing. 

Christian community leaders have 
encouraged the formation of block as- 
isociations. Lawns, flowers, picket 
‘fences, and freshly painted homes now 
iglisten in areas once regarded as 
islums. Christianity has been at work 
‘in improving run-down sections of the 
icity. 

A stand in the city 

“A new mission field is opening be- 
‘fore our very eyes,’ recently wrote the 
Rev. Walter Kloetzli, Jr., secretary of 
the National Lutheran Council’s Divi- 
sion of American Missions, “‘a field 
which is not beyond the horizon but a 


field through which we have traveled 
daily. It is a place where many of our 
people are desperately seeking to know 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God. The 
church cannot—it must not—neglect 
its responsibility. The church must go 
forth to serve in this, the mission field 
of our inner city.” 

One of the most hopeful points of 
this city work lies with the numerous 
congregations that are staying. The tre- 
mendous mobility of people has car- 
ried many congregations from the city 
to the suburbs, leaving large sections 
of the city totally untouched by wit- 
nessing from the Lutheran church. For- 
tunately, here and there pastors and 
church members have resolved not to 
run, but to stay and serve. 

Last summer the Chicago campers 
visited one of these staying churches. 
Immanuel Church, located in the 
Woodlawn section of Chicago, is 
reaching out to bring in Negroes and 
white Christians of its neighborhood. 
On the frontier, it discovers and ex- 
plores, invades and proclaims. 

Chicago has more Lutherans than 
any other single United States city. 
Yet, in the downtown Loop area, con- 
taining 40 square miles and 816,000 
people, only one National Lutheran 
Council congregation existed before 
February of last year. And this one 
church plans to relocate! A situation 
could have arisen in which nearly a 
million souls existed without a Luth- 
eran witness. 

Last February, Christ the King Luth- 
eran Church was established in this 
densely populated area. Located on the 
second floor of a building at 327 South 
LaSalle St., office space has been con- 
verted into a worshipful sanctuary of 
unusual design. All appointments are 
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of fabricated material that can be dis- 
mantled and moved to another loca- 
tion if necessary. The congregation 
holds morning and evening services 
every Sunday, plus two daily services 
which bring spiritual food to city 
workers on their lunch hour. 

Three specific aims have been set 
forth by this urban church: 1) To rfa- 
diate a Christian witness to the un- 
churched in Chicago’s Loop. 2) To 
serve as a rallying place for all Luth- 
eran people, resident and transient, in 
the area. 3) To serve as a point from 
which an ecumenical witness can go 
forth, testifying to the universality of 
the holy Christian church. 

A frontier of 800,000 people! And 
the church has moved in! 

Many persons in large metropolitan 
areas, it has been discovered, cannot 
be reached through the usual and 
long-established channels of Sunday 
schools, worship services, organiza- 
tions, and pastoral visits. Novel meth- 
ods have had to be tried, calling for 
the daring, vision, and _ sturdiness 
which are characteristic of 20th-cen- 
tury style pioneers. 

Inner-mission workers have paved 
the way with their efforts of the last 
century. But there are not enough of 
them and their field must be explored 
and enlarged. Skilled persons are need- 
ed for counseling, the guidance of hu- 
man behavior. 

Lutheran welfare societies through- 
out the nation have increased their 
staffs with family relation experts, job 
placement personnel, case workers, in- 
stitutional chaplains, and group-work 
leaders. In many cities there is inter- 
Lutheran cooperation in this area, co- 
ordinated through the NLC’s Division 
of Welfare. 
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Escape and enlargement 


In large metropolitan areas, 1956 
work camps will relate themselves to 
the Lutheran welfare service's program. 
In Toledo, Ohio, a camp will help to 
establish a day-camp for children from 
“Tronville’—a heavily industrial sec- 
tion of the city, almost overlooked 
among the noise and odors of oil re- 
fineries. Along with Christian instruc- 
tion, the day-camp will provide a 
pleasant, out-of-door escape. 

Young people and children swelter- 
ing in the heat of Harlem and greater 
New York City will enjoy two weeks 
of camping at Camp Wilbur Herrlich, 
near Towners, N. Y., under the direc- 
tion of the Lutheran Inner Mission So- 
ciety of New York. Through the ef- 
forts of one of the 1956 LLA work 
camps, these urbanites will have their 
program and facilities expanded. 

Spanish-speaking Americans in AI- 
buquerque, N. M., often overlooked 
by the church, will be aided by an- 
other 1956 work camp. Lutherans in 
Albuquerque are already sharing in 
supporting a community center which 
provides a. gospel-centered program of 
education and inspiration. Work 
campers will help this center to enlarge 
its playground and do minor repairing. 

Lutheran welfare agencies are using 
new and different means to reach ou 
to the communities with the gospel 
Where kindness and brotherliness d 
not exist, they give a hand to help al 
in need. No concern for color or na 
tional background or economic stand 
ing hinders the service offered. Luth 
eran welfare workers, aided by LL 
work campers, are pushing ahead wit 
the gospel of Christ. 


Information about the city 


1. “An Encroaching Menace.” 
April, 1955. Pages 125-134. 

2. “Sweet Shop Strategy.’ A tract pre- 
yared by the Division of American Mis- 
ions, NLC, 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, 
Il. Relates to the church’s mission to the 
lewish people. 

3. The City Story. 40 minute, 16mm 
ound film prepared by the NCCCUSA. 
Available from the United Lutheran Pub- 
ication House, 1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, 
a. $12.00. 

4. Dick's Discovery, Black and white 
ilmstrip concerning the work of the city 
hurch. Rent for $.90 or purchase for 
3.00 from ULPH. 

5. Look at the City. By J. T. Harring- 
on. $1.00. 

When. By L. M. Eldredge. $.50. 

They Live in the City. By M. M. Lago. 

1.25. 
(These Friendship Press books are on 
ae 1954-55 mission study program theme, 
The City.” They are available from the 
ILPH.) 

6. Mission Unlimited. By S. F. Mack. 
Mission study book on the theme ‘The 
christian Mission in a Revolutionary 
Vorld.”” $1.25. 

7. American Missions Together. July, 
954. Vol. VIII, No. Il. Excellent source 
f information about the church’s new 
tontiers. April, 1955. Vol. IX, No. I, is 
so a good source. NLC, Division of 


jmerican Missions. 


8. What Happened to JoJo. 30 minutes, 
5mm sound film, black and white. The 
‘ory of how one church youth group did 
»mething constructive in local social ac- 
n. ULPH. $8.00. 


Life, 


Information about work camps 
1. Work camp flyers and information 
m LLA, 1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


2. Work camp films from LLA: This 
“ay Out, 16mm, B&W., sound, 15 min- 
The More Excellent Way, 16mm, 


wy 


sound, 25 minutes. (Fee, $1.00.) 

3. In the Direction of Dreams. By Violet 
Woods. Book presenting true stories of 
service opportunities. Chapters 2, 5, and 6 
relate to LLA-type projects. 


4. The Accused. Sound filmstrip por- 
traying cooperative Christian youth action 
in the local community. Available from 
United Lutheran Publication House, 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. Rental: 
$4.50. 

Now try this! 


1. Ask a staff member from a_ local 
Lutheran welfare society to speak to your 
league. Request the speaker to outline the 
society's program and to indicate its rela- 
tionship to already established congrega- 
tions. 

2. Visit a community center or settle- 
ment house operated by a Lutheran wel- 
fare agency (or other Protestant agency). 


3. The entire league might attend a 
Sunday worship service in a church which 
is typical of the changing area situation. 
Have the two leagues meet together. 

4. Plan for someone from your league 
to take part in one of LLA’s work camps 
next summer. For information, write to: 
Work Camps, 825 Muhlenberg Building, 
1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

5. Ask a former work camper and/or 
caravaner to speak to your league about 
these aspects of Luther League service. 


Marion College 


Accredited: the only junior college in the ULCA 
and the only college strictly for women; last two 
years of high school; first two years of college. 
Cooperative courses. 


Liberal arts; music; business education; 
home economics; merchandising; _ pre- 
nursing; individual guidance; Christian 
character development; moderate rates; 
sports, 


For information write: 


JOHN H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box L, Marion, Virginia 
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A Faith of Your Own 


Christianity cannot be inherited 


Each person must find his own faith 


By John Brokhoff 


“May I ask you a personal ques- 
tion?”, is a common query. And the 
usual answer is, “‘It all depends. What 
is it?” You would resent and prob- 
ably refuse to answer such questions 
as: “Are you in love with Jimmy?” 
“How much money do you have in 
the bank?” or “How many times a 
week do you take a bath?” Is this 
question also too personal?: “Is the 
Christian faith real to you?” 

Whether or not we would want to 
answer this last question, most of us 
are concerned about possessing a faith 
that is really ours and not someone 
else’s. Young people ask, “How does 
faith become one’s own?” Youth have 
a faith, but it is often external and 
formal. They have been raised in 
Christian homes where grace was said 
before meals and Bible stories read. 
With the family they attended church 
school, and listened to sermons. Yet, 
faith seems taught, traditional, rou- 
tine. The problem is to get faith as 
a personal possession. 
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A place to start 

To answer whether or not we hav 
a personal faith depends upon th 
nature of faith. Perhaps we have faitl 
but do not know it, or we may thinl 
we have faith when we do not. Wha 
do we mean by faith? What is faith 

Faith is more than intellectual as 
sent. We accept the creeds and con 
fessions of the church as true. This 1 
belief of the mind. It can be a cold 
lifeless, distant belief. Saying we be 
lieve is not saying enough. Even th 
devil believes in the existence of God 

At least, belief is a starting poin 
Some men claim that they believe i 
no god at all. We call them atheist 
Or, men can hold aloof from a 
faith and say that they cannot mak 


The Rev. John Brokhoff is pas- 
tor of St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, 


Charlotte, North Carolina. 


Bible 
study 
helps 
faith 
grow. 


up their minds whether any good 
exists. We call them agnostics. 

Christians believe in the triune God 
—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. This 
faith is formally expressed in the 
creeds such as the Apostles’ and Ni- 
cene. The content of this faith is the 
foundation for deeper faith. 

We believe this even though God 
and spiritual qualities are beyond the 
feality of the senses. We believe in 
the reality of the unseen. For example, 
who has ever seen God? Some people 
consider themselves smart by claiming 
they are unwilling to believe anything 
unless they can see it. This is not 
‘smart but stupid. All around us we 
accept things we cannot see. In the 
high tension wire overhead, we believe 
there is electricity but we cannot see 
it. A TV tower appears as nothing 
but metal and wire, but we believe that 
at the very moment pictures and sound 


are coming out of it. 

We believe, moreover, in things we 
cannot prove. Kant, once and for all, 
persuaded us that there is no infallible 
proof for the existence of God. God 
cannot be proved by logic nor can 


he be demonstrated in a test tube. 
Even the Bible does not try to prove 
God. It assumes the existence of God 
as a fact of life. 

Some claim they will believe only 
what they can understand. If this were 
the case, our faith would not fill up 
a thimble! Our minds cannot grasp 
the full significance of spiritual reali- 
ties. Who can understand the nature 
and ways of God? Only a fool would 
claim he does. “We walk by faith, 
not by sight.” 


Faith needs trust 


Another aspect of faith is trust. 
Now faith becomes more personal. It 
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is Our response to the One in whom 
we believe. It calls for a personal rela- 
tionship. We do not believe merely in 
facts but in a person. We commit our- 
selves to him and trust his words and 
his ways. Luther had’ this aspect of 
faith in mind when he defined faith 
as a “daring, reckless confidence in 
the grace of God”’. It calls for a total 
abandonment of self, the throwing of 
self upon God. Someone once said, 
“Faith is betting your life there is a 
God.” It is trusting in Christ as our 
personal saviour. It is believing that 
Christ is able to make things right for 
us with God. It is throwing our lives 
and all its problems and potentialities 
upon God as our personal friend and 
master. 

This trust must be complete. There 
is no holding back or keeping mental 
reservations about God. It is not like 
a woman who one night asked God to 
cast the mountain in her back yard into 
the sea. When the mountain was still 
there the next morning, she said, 
“Just as I expected!” 


Obedience shows vitality 

A sign of faith is obedience. James 
hit the nail on the head when he 
claimed that faith without works is 
dead. Jesus said, “If ye love me, ye 
will obey my commandments” and ‘‘Ye 
are my friends if ye do the things I 
command you.” Faith is an active, liv- 
ing thing. It gives a sense of responsi- 
bility to obey the commands of God: 
“Go... preach... baptize... feed 
my sheep . . . love the brethren . . . 
do good to all men.” 

If we really believed what we pro- 
fess, Christianity’s spread over the 
world would not be at a snail’s pace. 
A certain Charles Peace acquired an 
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infamous name in England as a burg- 
lar and murderer. He was sentenced 
to death. As the prison chaplain stood 
with him on the scaffold giving him 
the final consolations of religion, the 
condemned man turned to the chap- 
lain and said: ‘Do you believe that: 
If I believed what you say you do, ] 
would crawl across England on broken 
glass on my hands and knees to tell 
men it was true.” 

Now that we have reviewed some 
of the meaning of faith we are in a 
position to ask whether we have this 
faith as a personal possession. If not, 
how can we get this faith for out 
very own? Faith is a precious gift of 
God. We do not simply decide we 
will have faith. It is not as simple or 
automatic as that. Faith is given tc 
those who long for it, cry for it, whe 
eagerly keep hearts open for the gift. 
Luther in his “Small Catechism” ex- 
plains, “I believe that I cannot by my 
own reason or strength believe in 
Jesus Christ my Lord or come to Him. 
but the Holy Spirit has called me 
through the gospel . . . ”’ Faith, there. 
fore, is a.work of God through the 
Holy Spirit. The gift of faith may 
come in several ways. 


Personal through Scripture 

Faith can become personal through 
hearing and reading the Scriptures 
This was the experience of St. Augus: 
tine. He lived an immoral life anc 
refused to accept Christ. Faith became 
a personal possession when one day 
he heard a voice repeatedly say, “Tak 
and read.’ He found a Bible and wha 
he read changed his life. 

It was the experience of Luther. Hi 
faith came to him as he studied th 
Bible in preparation for his universi 
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lectures. Faith was born when he med- 
itated upon the words, ‘The just shall 
live by faith.” 

It happens today. An American GI 
spent a couple years in a Japanese PW 
camp. While in solitary confinement, 
he began reading the New Testament. 
He found Jesus and faith resulted. 
When the war was over, he entered 
a seminary to prepare himself as a 
missionary to the Japanese. 


Personal through worship 

Faith can become personal through 
worship,’ private and public. This was 
the experience of Isaiah. When he was 
in the temple at worship, he had a 
vision of God’s holy throne and was 
commissioned as a prophet. St. John 
was worshiping on the Lord’s day 
when he was given the vision of the 
New Jerusalem. 

Each time we go to church with a 
desire to attain a personal faith we 
are putting ourselves into a position 
where God can give it to us. During 
worship we listen to the Word of God 
read and preached. St. Paul says that 
faith comes by hearing the Word. That 
s true because the Word is identified 
with the Holy Spirit who in turn 
iwrouses and stimulates faith. 


‘PROOF OF THE PUDDING’ 


Wittenberg is proved by the leader- 
ship records of her alumni. At Wit- 
tenberg they got the broad liberal 
education so essential to success. To 
follow in their steps write for com- 


plete information to 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Personal through hardship 

A personal faith, in the third place, 
can come to us the hard way. Life can 
be tough on us. Tribulations, disap- 
pointments, and suffering sometimes 
force us to our knees. Up to this time 
we may have taken our faith for 
granted. We glibly said our prayers 
before retiring. But now life has 
thrown us upon the mercy of God. 
A man may be in a foxhole. Or a troop 
transport may be torpedoed in mid- 
Atlantic. A house burns. Loved ones 
are killed. Under such conditions when 
all things human and material lose 
their importance and their ability to 
aid, men often turn to their God. 
During the crisis, many, for the first 
time, have a personal faith. 

It happened with Hosea, the pro- 
phet who had a faithless wife. 
Through his unhappy life, he learned 
to know God as One of love and faith- 
fulness. The same thing happened with 
Job. During prosperous days, God was 
“one of those things’, but after ex- 
periencing loss of everything and utter 
humiliation, he confessed that God 
had become real to him—'‘I had heard 
of thee by the hearing of the ear, but | 
now my eye sees thee.” 


WAGNER 


A Lutheran college in the 
City of New York, offering a 
strong Christ-centered educa- 
tion at both graduate and un- 
dergraduate levels. 

Grymes Hill 
Staten Island 1, N. Y. 
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Personal through study 

A fourth way can be through Chris- 
tian writings. A young Oxford gradu- 
ate, an Anglican minister and mission- 
ary, faced this problem of gaining a 
personal faith. He was devout. He 
knew his Bible. He was a preacher's 
son. He’ preached and prayed but he 
still felt far from God. His sermons 
fell flat and failed to move his people. 
When in America he could not get 
along with his flock and jilted a girl 
he promised to marry. When he came 
home to England, he was a miserable 
man. 

One evening he listened to a man 
read Luther's ‘‘Preface to the Book of 
Romans.” Something happened to 
him. When he heard Luther explain 
the way of salvation by grace through 
faith, his heart was strangely warmed. 
He went away a new person. His 
preaching reformed England. His 
movement spread to America. His 
name was John Wesley, the father of 
Methodism. The reading of Christian 
literature can help us find God as a 
personal reality. Many of these books 
take some truth of God’s Word and 
put it into a form especially meaning- 
ful for us. 


The still small voice 


Faith can also come to us in a very 
normal and quiet way. It results from 
nurture through education and train- 
ing in home and school. This was the 
way Timothy got his faith. He was 
raised in a home where mother and 
grandmother were devout believers. 
The acquiring of faith can be a grad- 
ual process from infancy to death. 
Each succeeding year faith can be- 
come more personal, Perhaps, this is 
the way most people get their faith. 
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It grows in them. God gives faith tc 
us through Christian parents anc 
teachers in the Church School. The} 
open up to us the meaning of faith 
and introduce us to God’s truth ane 
our Saviour. 


Dramatic conversion 


While faith may come in a slow 
gradual way through nurture, there i: 
a sixth, unusual, way. St. Paul illus. 
trates this type of reception of a per 
sonal faith. Paul became a disciple or 
the road to Damascus where he wa: 
going to arrest Christians. That wa: 
the turning point of his life—his con 
version. He could date his faith by 
that episode. In Galatians Paul make: 
much over the fact that his faith wa: 
not a learned or copied faith from any 
man. He points out that he is at 
apostle by divine calling and not by 
man’s appointment. His faith is first 
hand coming directly from his experi 
ence with Christ on the Damascu: 
road. Speaking about his gospel anc 
his faith, Paul says, “It came througl 
a revelation of Jesus Christ.” 

This method of securing persona 
faith must be balanced with the fore 
going one. In a person’s life ther 
must come times when he senses God’: 
presence and when he makes a con 
scious commitment of his life t 
Christ. This religious experience mai 
take place at adult Baptism or Confir 
mation. It may occur when standing ot 
a high mountain and looking at range 
in the distance. It may come whet 
attending a campfire vesper progran 
under the stars. It could happen whet 
a parent looks for the first time at hi 
first child. No one can say when thes 
times may come for him, but whe 
the soul longs for nearness with 


he may become personally real at any 
time, under any circumstance. 


Faith through service 


Another way of securing a personal 
faith is service. “Learn by doing’’ is 
a popular idea, We can learn of God 
by doing his will. A friend once ad- 
mired Pascal’s virtuous living. He 
said, “If I had your creed, I'd live your 
life.” Pascal replied, “If you lived 
my life, you would accept my creed.” 
This harmonizes with what Jesus said, 
“If any man will do my will, he shall 
know of the truth.’ If God feels dis- 
tant, we can do no better than do 
some task for him through the church. 
God becomes more and more real as 
we lead a program, teach a class, serve 
on a committee, visit an unchurched 
family, or call upon a shut-in. 


Faith through infection 


The eighth suggestion for finding 
a personal faith is Christian fellow- 
ship. Someone put it bluntly: “If a 
man wants to find God, let him find- 
some group of people to whom God is’ 
real and join himself to them. To him 
faith will come by infection.” 

Christian people are God’s people. 
They have faith in their hearts. They 
love God and try to do his will. They 
are not perfect by any means, and 
they may not be as friendly as they 
should be. Yet, among them Christ 
dwells and the Spirit works. Their 
faith is contagious. Their outlook on 
life is uplifting. Their spirits arouse 
our spirits to trust and believe. Faith 
can be found among the faithful. We 
need to keep in constant contact with 
the members of our local church. 


MUHLENBERG 


@ an accredited liberal 
Lutheran college for men 


arts 


-@ a strong faculty—excellent 
facilities and equipment 


© ee for careers in 


medicine, business, theology, 
the sciences, engineering, 
education and law 


Write: Mr. Harry A. Benfer 
Director of Admissions 


Muhlenberg College 


Arete Nt O WN, PA’. 


Architect’s Drawing of New 
Monroe Auditorium 


LENOIR RHYNE 
COLLEGE 


A CHRISTIAN MOTIVATION 
in the Academic and Extra-curricular 
Activities of the Student 


VOIGT R. CROMER, President 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 
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One thing we know: a second-hand 
faith is not enough. A borrowed faith 
is no faith. Religion is a personal 
matter between an individual and God. 
Securing a personal faith usually 
should not be difficult. God is not lost 
or hidden that we must find him. 
God is not reluctant to give us faith. 
He is more anxious to have us believe 
than we are to believe. God is seek- 
ing us. God is knocking at the door 
of our hearts to enter our lives. He 
wants to be our God, an intimate 
friend, and a personal Saviour. 

If we do not have a personal faith, 
it is our fault, and not God’s. This 
is a matter of open minds and recep- 
tive hearts. God steps into our lives 
the moment we say: ‘Please, come in.” 
Then we can say with St. Paul: “I 
know in whom I have believed.’’; 
with David, “The Lord is my shep- 
herd”; and with Thomas, ‘My Lord 
and my God.” 


| TOPIC IDEAS | 


Suggested Methods 


a. On the Sunday preceding the presen- 
tation of this topic, ask each Leaguer to 
compose his own creed, entitled “I Be- 
lieve.’’ Collect the papers the next Sun- 
day. Redistribute them so that no one has 
his own paper. As time permits, have as 
many creeds read as possible. 

Compare the content of the papers with 
the ecumenical creeds of the church. In 
the discussion of the papers refer to the 
topic material for guidance. 

b. Choose a panel of four leaguers and 
invite your pastor as your celebrity guest. 
Let the panel quiz the pastor on the nature 
of faith and how a personal faith may be 
acquired. The panel’s questions can bring 
out how the pastor secured his faith. 
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Worship Suggestions 


Hymns CYH: 51, 156, 200, 207 
SCRIPTURE: Hebrews 11 

PSALMS: 23 

THE APOSTLES’ CREED 

PRAYERS CYH: 49, 53 


Discussion Questions 


a. Should youth refrain from joining a 
church until sure of a personal faith? 

b. Does it matter what one believes so 
long as one is sincere? 

c. Can faith be lost? How? 

d. Can you defend St. Paul’s claim that 
love is greater than faith and hope? 

e. How can we be sure we have the 
correct faith? 

f. What happens to those who fail to 
gain a personal faith? 

g. Is it possible for a person to be saved 
by the faith of others? 


Test Your Faith 


(Yes. or No.) Think carefully. Some 
questions may need qualifying. Or don't 
they? 

a. Would you, for the sake of uni- 
fying your home, become a Jew, Catholic, 
or Mohammedan? 

b. Would you give up a high sal- 
aried position because the job required 
you to compromise your faith? 

G Would you, if called by God, be 
willing to serve on a foreign mission field? 

d. Would you, in the event of a 
conflict, choose a church service rather than 
a school dance? 

es Would you as a Christian en- 
dure torture rather than accept Communist 
teachings? 


Service Projects 


Since faith comes by hearing the Word, 
begin a church attendance crusade among 
the youth of your congregation. 

Since the Bible is the sword of the 
Spirit, draw up a list of 50 famous chap- 
ters for your group’s daily Bible reading. 

Organize a group to visit unchurched 
youth with the purpose of bringing them 
to christ and the church. 


SURVEY OF LUTHER LEAGUE © 
MISSIONARY PROJECTS 


These pages, if clipped and 
filed, will provide valuable 


material for future topics 


By William Ducker 


HIS program may take the form of a 
make-believe radio broadcast. “‘Church 
World News’ is the suggested title. Dick 
Sutcliffe, from the United Lutheran 
Church’s Department of Press, Radio, and 
Television, is the commentator to be imi- 
tated. 
A “studio” visit may be arranged. In 
this case, microphones or reasonable fac- 
similes should be set up at the proper 
places for the announcer and the commen- 
tator and his guest. Broadcasting signs may 
be appropriately used to indicate “Silence,” 
“On the air,” etc. This may be worked up 
_as elaborately or as simply as local cir- 
cumstances make desirable. 

Or the program may be designed as a 
telecast. In this case, the stage or platform 
should be arranged to look as much like 
a giant television screen as possible. 


The broadcast 


_ Director: Thirty seconds ’til air time. 
Stand by to go on the air in 30 seconds. 


hs 


(He counts off on his watch. Then he 
points to the announcer at mike one.) Ten 


seconds . . . five seconds . . . we're on 
the air. 
ANNOUNCER: “Church World News” 


comes to you today through the courtesy 
of the Luther League of . . . Richard Sut- 
cliffe has as his guest the Rev. William J. 
Ducker, former associate secretary of the 
Luther League of America. Together they 
will take a quick look at missionary proj- 
ects the youth of the United Lutheran 
Church have supported through the years. 
Here’s Dick Sutcliffe. ‘ 
SUTCLIFFE: Good evening, everyone. Our 
guest today is one whose long friendship 
with youth makes him an ideal person to | 
tell of the missionary projects of the Lu- 
ther League of America from the beginning. 
He was on the staff of the youth auxiliary 
in the decade of 1940-1950, but for years 
before that he was an active leaguer at 
various levels of the organization’s work. | 
It is good to have you here, Pastor Ducker. 
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DuckeEr: It’s good to be here. 

SUTCLIFFE: The Luther League of Amer- 
ica, I believe, was organized in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., in 1895. Did it have a missionary proj- 
ect from the beginning? zt 

DuckgrR: No, Dick. But there was a 
specific reason. When the Luther League 
was organized it sought to serve all the 


Lutheran bodies in the United States and’ 


Canada. Since it was not officially con- 
nected with any one Lutheran church its 
program was basically educational. 

SUTCLIFFE: When did the Luther League 
of America become the official youth or- 
ganization of the United Lutheran Church 
in America? 

Ducker: At the second convention of the 
United Lutheran Church. It was held in 
Washington, D. C., in 1920. By then most 
of the other then-existing Lutheran churches 
had organized separate youth organizations 
under their own direction. The majority 
of them did retain the name Luther League 
for their auxiliaries. 

SUTCLIFFE: Was it, then, in 1920, that 
missionary projects were adopted by the 
Luther League of America. 

DuckeEr: No, that did not come until 
the Milwaukee convention of LLA in 1925. 
A missionary department, however, had 
been set up before that under the guidance 
of the United Lutheran Church’s Commit- 
tee on Associations for Young People. 

SUTCLIFFE: What was chosen as the first 
project? How was it selected? 

DuckerR: The Luther League’s general 
secretary contacted the church’s Board of 
Foreign Missions for a suggestion. That 
suggestion was then formally approved by 

_ the ULC’s Executive Board before it was 
presented to the Milwaukee convention. 


x That takes care of how it was selected. 


The Foreign Board was then in the pro- 


_ cess of developing a small college in India 


into a first-class Christian college. The board 

asked leaguers to help. The young people 

responded by setting a $25,000 goal. 
SUTCLIFFE: You can always count on the 


-_ enthusiasm of young people, can’t you? 


‘4 


Wasn't that a big sum for the Luther 
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League to shoot at in a two-year period? 
Tell me, was the goal actually reached in 
the time set? 

Ducker: It was. In fact, by the time of 
the convention held in Salisbury, N. C., in 
July of 1927, the goal had been exceeded. 
Only in the lush times of the last few 
years, I believe, has so large a sum been 
raised in so short a time for any other 
project. You see, the Great Depression of 
1929-1939 and World War II lay ahead. 
Both of these events played havoc with 
the membership and the finances of the Lu- 
ther League. 

SUTCLIFFE: How soon did the new build- 
ings go up in India? 

DuckeEr: The Foreign Board had hoped 
to make the enlarged college something in 
which all Protestant missions in that area 
of India could cooperate. The groups, how- 
ever, could not agree on a common loca- 
tion, so our board selected Guntur as the 
place. Permanent structures were built there. 
Nevertheless, it was not until 1940 that 
the administration building and assembly 
hall were completed. But that time interest 
on the funds given by Luther leaguers had 
made it considerably larger than the $31,,- 
000 originally given to the Board in 1928. 
We know the college today as Andhra 
Christian College. 

SuTCLIFFE: Has the Luther League’s in. 
terest in India continued? 

Ducker: Yes, indeed. In the 1941-1942 
biennium, LLA adopted Luthergiri (Hill 
of Luther) Theological Seminary, neat 
Rajahmundry, as its project. More thar 
$12,000 was given to improve the physica 
equipment of the school. 

SUTCLIFFE: Was there any stated plar 
as to the projects that would be adoptec 
from biennium to biennium, Pastor Ducker: 

Ducker: The only provision was thai 
the suggestion for the project had to com« 
from one of the ULC boards and be ap: 
proved by the ULC Executive Board be 
fore being presented to the Luther League 
convention. As we look back over the 
years, however, it is clear that Foreigr 
Board projects were favored. 
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SuTcLIFFE: Did the Board of American 
Missions ever have suggestions to offer? 

Ducker: Indeed, they did! The first was 
in 1929. At that time the Board of Ameti- 
can Missions had. turned its attention to 
the development of work in Puerto Rico. 
The most pressing need seemed to be for 
a training school for Christian workers. 
Within the next two years leaguers gave 
$25,000 to build a school at Monteflores. 
The building was dedicated in the winter 
of 1932. More than 50 people from the 
States went for the service. 

The building provided a chapel, kinder- 
garten, training school for Sunday school 
teachers and parish workers, a retreat for 
missionaries, a library, and an office, as 
well as a sizeable parsonage. Today the 
property is no longer used as a school. It 
does continue, however, to serve the local 
congregation. 

While talking about Puerto Rico, I 
should mention Puerto Nuevo. 
leaguers should be familiar with the fact 
that they just gave a check for $32,344 to 
help build a new church there. This was 
the two-year project for 1953-1955. 

SUTCLIFFE: Did any other projects re- 
sult from suggestions of the Board of 
American Missions, Pastor Ducker? 

DuckeEr: Oh, yes! The 1937 convention 

in Springfield, Ohio, voted to build a 
medical center at Konnarock, Va. It was 
to minister to the needs of the mountain 
folk of southwestern Virginia. Approxi- 
‘mately $13,000 was given for this purpose. 
The center has rendered distinguished serv- 
ice for the last 15 years under the able 
leadership of Dr. and Mrs. Heinz Meyer. 
‘They were themselves refugees from Hit- 
‘Ter’s Germany. 
' And in 1949-1951 leaguers gave almost 
$29,000 for St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
‘in the Kaimuki section of Honolulu, Ha- 
waii. 

SUTCLIFFE: In 1951-1953 leaguers gave 
‘almost $30,000 toward a project in Ar- 
gentina. Was that the first time, Pastor 
Ducker, that LLA had centered its atten- 
‘tion on the South American continent? 
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DuckeEr: No, indeed! The second proj- 
ect ever adopted by the Luther League of 
America was in Argentina. That was in 
1927. Within the next two years leaguers 
gave $12,000 to build Luther League Hall 
at the Evangelical Institute, Villa del Par- 
que, Buenos Aires. At that time it oper- 
ated as an elementary and high school. To- 
day it concentrates on grades one through 
eight. It has an enrollment of 600. 

The 1951-1953 project that you men- 
tioned was used to help build a school to 
train ministers for the South American 
continent. The building was dedicated in 
late 1955 and is now in use. 

SuTCLIFFE: If I remember correctly, Lu- 
ther league leaders used to boast that the 
organization had erected at least one light- 
house in every one of the foreign mission 
fields of the ULC. 

Ducker: This was true until the United 
Lutheran Church recently opened a new 
field in Malaya. All other ULC fields, in- 
cluding China, Japan, and Africa, have 
been aided by the Luther League of 
America. 

SuTCLIFFE: Tell us about China. 

DuckeEr: Until we entered Malaya, our 
church’s newest mission area was the Shan- 
tung Province of China. We took over this 
field from the Berlin (Germany) Mission- 
ary Society after World War. I The Ger- 
mans had done good work there. But the 
years of war and the post-war poverty in 
Germany had made it impossible for them 
to keep the mission going in their cus- 
tomary way. Our Foreign Missions Board 
asked LLA to help extend the work. 

, In 1935 delegates to the Charleston, S. C., 
convention of the Luther League voted to 
raise funds to build a church, a dispensary, 
a school, and a social center. Though this 
was the depression era, leaguers did raise 
almost $12,0C0 within the next two years. 

It was known as the Tai Tung Chen 
(Ti-dung-jen) project. It was located in the 
industrial area of the port city of Tsingtao 
(Ching-dow). This ambitious building 
program was never really completed, due 
to the wars and the Communist occupation. 
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But the fine St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 


now stands there as a monument to our 


missionary endeavor. We hope that it still 
serves in Christ’s name today. 

Shortly after World War II, China and 
our Shantung Mission came in for some 
additional consideration .by the Luther 
League of America. The most pressing 
need of the mission, besides building re- 
pairs to war-damaged structures, was for 
personnel. At its golden jubilee convention 
in Pittsburgh in 1946, LLA voted to raise 
funds and secure a person to go to China 
for service as a short-term missionary. The 
money was raised in due time. Eilene 
Ufkes, then of St. Louis, Mo., was sent as 
a short-term missionary. She served chiefly 
as a typist and an instructor in music. 

It should be noted, however, that the 
missionary project of the years 1946-1949 
was a dual one. The golden jubilee conven- 
tion had to be postponed from 1945, the 
anniversary year, to 1946. This threw the 
convention cycle out of kelter. So 1949 
was set as the next convention year and 
the dual project, known as China-Skeldon, 
was adopted for the three-year period. 

SUTCLIFFE: We have heard about the 
China part of that dual project. Tell us 
about the Skeldon part. 

Ducker: The Skeldon part of the proj- 
ect turns our attention to South America 
again. Three of the LLA missionary proj- 
ects have been erected there. 

Skeldon is in British Guiana. It is in 
the sugar plantation section about 45 miles 


from New Amsterdam. The money given 
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by leaguers then will be used soon to con- 
struct a permanent high school building. . 
“It will contain eight classrooms and will 


accommodate about 220 pupils. The long 
delay in construction of the permanent 
building has been caused by the church’s 
inability to obtain a clear title to desirable 
land. In the meantime the school has been 
functioning in a temporary shed-like build- 
ing. 

SUTCLIFFE: Let's jump over to Japan. 
What has the Luther League done there? 

Ducker: Way back in 1931, LLA chose 
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Japan as the locale of its fourth missionary 
project. The Great Depression had set in, 
but it had not yet caught up with the 
Luther League of America. A goal of 
$15,000 was set to provide the administra- 
tion building for our theological seminary 
at Tokyo. The structure was designed to 
provide a chapel, a library, classrooms, and 
facilities for administrative officers. The 
goal was achieved and the quota over-sub- 
scribed. But it took four years to do it. 

In due time the seminary building was 
completed and occupied by students and 
faculty. During World War II, the Jap- 
anese government used the building as a 
military police barracks. Officers tore out 
all the steam heating equipment to use in 
the manufacture of ammunition and other 
war equipment. Japanese Lutheran pro- 
fessors, fearing that the altar brasses from 
the chapel would be confiscated by the 
government, hid them. But they did the 
job so well that they have never been able 
to find them since. 

All necessary building repairs have now 
been made. The seminary functions in a 
normal way to provide Japanese pastors for 
the Lutheran church there. 

SUTCLIFFE: I am anxious to hear about 
the LLA contribution to the continent of 
Africa. Tell us about the Liberia project. 

Ducker: Liberia has been the ULC’s 
most difficult field. About 30 years ago 
it was frankly debated on the ULC con- 
vention floor whether to abandon the work 
there. The debate ended with the nega- 
tives winning. But the church continues 
to wrestle with innumerable problems. 

A few years ago it was decided that 
greater emphasis had to be placed on re- 
cruiting and training a larger number of 
national workers. To that end the entire 
system of native schools—all operated by 
the church in ‘the hinterlands—had to be 
strengthened. The Foreign Missions Board 
turned to the Luther League for help. 

At its Long Beach, Cal., convention i 
1939, LLA voted to raise money for 
Lutheran Training Institute. In the nex 
two years over $11,000 was contributed. — 


Difficulties on the field have delayed 
construction, so that the school still oper- 
ates temporarily at the old Muhlenberg 
Boys’ School, about 15 miles from the 
capital of the republic. The permanent 
location, however, has been determined as 
Kpolopelle. This is about 60 miles inland, 
or a three-day journey via footpaths. On 
the work of this school and the lower 
schools will depend the development of 
native leadership for the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church in Liberia. 

SUTCLIFFE: You have covered all the 
foreign mission fields and you have men- 
tioned the projects completed under the 
Board of American Missions. Thank you, 
Pastor Ducker, for reviewing all the proj- 
ects for us. 

Ducker: But I am not through yet, 
Dick. I still have more to tell. During 
the war years, when building operations 
were at a standstill, the LLA executive com- 
mittee challenged leaguers with other proj- 
ects. 

_ One of these was a library endowment 
fund. The young people gave over $12,000 
to provide books for the two deaconess 
training schools. 

Immediately following World War II, 
leaguers gave $5,000 for work among 
youth in Europe. This was administered 
by the National Lutheran Council. 

The next year, 1946, approximately $7,500 
was given for Lutheran youth work in Hun- 
gary. This, of course, was before the Krem- 
lin forbade the help of American money 
‘to the churches of that unhappy land and 
before Lutheran Bishop Lajos Ordas was 
imprisoned on trumped up charges of col- 
‘laborating with American imperialists. 

_ Finally, Dick, there’s one more fact I 
must tell. Few people know that for a 
mumber of years the Luther League of 
America paid a substantial part of the salary 
‘of the youth worker in our church in India. 
This money came annually from LLA’s 
‘current budget. 

_ SUTCLIFFE: That is an impressive story 
you have told. I do not suppose that many 
of today’s leaguers have known these facts. 


DuckeEr: To today’s Luther leaguers let 
me say this in conclusion: By means of the 
numerous LLA missionary projects at home 
and abroad, you are there. The Luther 
League of America is there in India, Ar- 
gentina, Puerto Rico, Japan, China, Kon- 
narock, Liberia, British Guiana, and Ha- 
waii. It’s great to be a Luther leaguer and 
to share the fellowship of service in Christ's 
name. 

SUTCLIFFE: Thank you, Pastor Ducker. 
This concludes a special broadcast (or téle- 
cast) of “Church World News’ that has 
been brought to you today through the 
courtesy of the Luther League of ........ 


TOPIC IDEAS 


Interest would be increased through the 
use of a world map on which the person 
representing Pastor Ducker would pinpoint 
locations mentioned. Such a missionary map 
is available from either of the following: 

1. Education Division, Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, 1228 Spruce St., Philadel- 
phia 7, Pa. 

2. Board of Foreign Missions, Lutheran 
Church House, 231 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


In addition, on a blackboard should be 
listed all the projects. These may be found 
on the last page of the pamphlet “Guide: 
for Missionary Secretaries.” Your Luther 
League’s missionary secretary certainly 
should have a copy. If he does not, be sure 
to order it from the Luther League of 
America. Price is 10c. 


Following the telecast, leaguers may sing 
“Christ for the World We Sing’ (CSB 
218, PSH 164, CYH 278). This might be 
followed by an offering, a brief free prayer, 
and the missionary benediction. “God be 
merciful unto us, and bless us: And cause 
his face to shine upon us; that they way 
may be konwn upon earth: Thy saving 
health among all nations.’’ Psalm 67:1,2). 
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$64,000 Party 


Money is no object at this party. The object is to have 


fun. Popular TV show provides the theme and continuity. 


ECREATION leaders constantly 
face a double barreled problem: 
Making a party different from the last 
one and finding a theme that will have 
meaning to the members. 

In this age almost any bit of com- 
mercial or program from that great 
domestic institution commonly known 
as TV will provide sure-fire material 
for a theme. A novel theme is espe- 
cially desirable for January, the month 
when too many party planners fall 
back on the well worn ‘New Yeat’s 
Resolution” theme. 

A good idea for this month might 
be a TV style social with the extrava- 
gant title of ‘The Sixty-four Thousand 
Dollar Party.”’ This party will certainly 
be different from previous ones, and 
anyone who doesn’t know where the 
theme comes from is buried too deeply 
to attend anyway. 


Studio set-up 

For this party your meeting room 
becomes a TV studio, resembling those 
used by quiz programs. Arrange the 
audience’s chairs in a row with stage 
space at the front. This open area 
may be used for action games. At the 
back or to the side of this space erect 
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an isolation booth from which refresh- 
ments may be served. 

No TV show is complete without a 
sponsor. You might plug Lutheran 
World Action, Luther League of 
America, Luther Life, or any other 
church “‘product.” Posters, signs, pic- 
tures, free offers, and pamphlets 
arranged on the walls will add a note 
of commercial advertising. 


Dress the part 


If your league likes dress-up par- 
ties, this one is designed for them. 
Ask the members to come dressed as 
representatives from different profes- 
sions and trades: Secretaries, doctors, 
plumbers, social workers, ditch dig- 
gers, and so forth. 

Don’t let the costume idea discour- 
age you if your league doesn’t go all 
out for dress-ups. Instead, the leaguer 
can come in regular clothes and have 
signs on their backs stating their jobs 


Mike O’Brien is a drama major 
at Shepherd College, Shepherds- 
town, West Virginia, was former 
recreation secretary of the Mary- 


land Luther League. 


Isolated refreshments 


Refreshments for this party may be 
the same as for any party. They can 
be as elaborate or as simple as you 
choose. The league and its pocketbook 
should determine this. 


A creative league might bake 
cookies which look like coins and put 
them into individual money bags made 
from napkins. Large cakes or indi- 
vidual cup cakes can be decorated to 
look like expensive gift wrapped 
prizes. 

If possible, serve the refreshments 
from the isolation booth. Divide the 
eats into courses. You might serve nuts 
and mints first, then cookies, then cake 
and ice cream, with the beverage com- 
ing last. 

The contestants (all members) line 
up to receive their food. Before receiv- 
ing each course the contestant must 
answer a question based on the Bible 
(be reasonable here or you'll starve 
the crowd). As the leaguer answers 
the question he receives the course and 
is told to return to the end of the line 
to decide whether to stop with that 
‘course or to try for the next one. This 
‘makes the refreshments a part of the 
‘party and doesn’t create an awkward 
Beck in the party when everything 
‘stops to make way for food. 


Contestant action 


A party of this type can use almost 
any indoor game. The various quiz 
games are particularly suitable. Call 
‘the contestants from the audience and 
invite them to the stage for participa- 
‘tion. Following are some game sugges- 
‘tions. 

CHARADES, that ageless party game 
Wherein one or several persons act 


out a saying, song title, book or poem 
title, or any other well known expres- 
sion and another person(s) has to 
guess what is being portrayed. All ac- 
tion, no sound. 

DETECTIVE calls for the contestant 
to be sent from the room. A leader ts 
chosen who, in turn, starts some action 
such as finger snapping. Contestant 
returns to room while action is going 
on and tries to discover who is leader, 
as leader switches audience from one 
action to another. 

TWENTY QUESTIONS is another 
game familiar to radio and TV fans. 
Contestant is given 20 opportunities 
to guess subject, knowing only whether 
it is animal, vegetable or mineral. Quiz 
master can give only yes or no answers 
to contestant. 

LAUGHING HANDKERCHIEF is_al- 
ways good for a laugh. Contestant 
throws handkerchief into the air. Audi- 
ence must laugh as long as handker- 
chief is in the air. They must stop 
laughing when it touches the floor. 
Anyone laughing after handkerchief is 
on the floor becomes the contestant. 

CRAZY SEVENS requires a bit of 
thinking. First person starts a clock- 
wise count to 100, each person saying 
the next number in turn. When a per- 
son is to say any number containing 
a seven, or any multiple of seven, he 
remains silent and claps his hands in- 
stead. The counting resumes counter- 
clockwise until another such number 
comes up. Then the process is repeated, 
again reversing the order to counters. 
Game is over when 100 is reached. 

To avoid boredom, don’t play any 
game more than 10 or 15 minutes. 

If properly planned and carried out, 
this party will be one long remem- 


bered. 
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Kismet 
hero 
and 
friends 


Kismet Excitement 
M-G-M marks Kismet 


Unemployed poet Howard Keel 
finds there’s more money in sooth- 
saying. With a phenomenal run of luck 
he builds his fortune up to a dizzy 
height in one day. It’s a heady atmos- 
phere and not without personal risk 
(the Grand Wazir is a tough hombre) 
and involvement (with Dolores Gray). 
But Howard thrives on it. 

Meanwhile, his beautiful daughter 
(Ann Blyth) has a sudden romance 
with youthful caliph Vic Damone. 
Very colorful production, running 
more to songs than dances. Hit tunes: 
“Baubles, Bangles, and Beads,” 
“Stranger in Paradise,” and ‘And This 
Is My Beloved.” CinemaScope and 
Eastman Color. 
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The Desperate Hours 
(Paramount) 

In billing and action it’s Humphrey 
Bogart pitted against Frederick March, 
with March the eventual winner both 
ways in this taut drama in black and 
white Vista Vision. 


March 

and 

Bogart 

in a desperate moment 


Three escaped convicts (Bogie’s the 
leader) muscle their way into the sub- 
urban home of the March family. 
Pending receipt of outside funds to 
continue their journey, they hole up 
there—preserving so far as possible 
the normal outward appearance of the 
household. 


Inside, tension and fear affect most 
everyone. Wife Martha Scott, daugh- 
ter Mary Murphy, and youngster Rich- 
ard Eyer do their best to follow 
father’s lead, but without much con- 
fidence as to where it will get them. 
Gig Young is Mary’s boy friend who » 
surmises that something is up. Oscar 
bait for March, it’s a real thriller. 
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Movie editor Hoefman and his staff view approximately 12 screen: 
ings each month. From this dozen he selects the three or four top flicks 
for LUTHER LIFE review. A typical month’s activity is: . 


9/12 Hollywood Paramount theatre, Hollywood . . . preview “The Des- 
perate Hours” 

9/13 Universal-International studios, Universal City . . . preview “The 
Spoilers” 

9/15 Egyptian theatre, Hollywood . . . preview “Count Three and Pray” 

9/20 20th-Fox studios, Beverly Hills . . . preview “The Tall Men” 

9/20 Universal-International studios, Universal City . . . preview “There's 
Always Tomorrow”’ 

9/21 20th-Fox studios, Beverly Hills . . . preview ‘The Deep Blue Sea” 

9/21 Academy Award theatre, West Hollywood... preview “The Tall 


Men” (2nd time) 
9/23 RKO studios, Hollywood . . . preview “The Treasure of Pancho Villa’ 


9/27 Paramount studios, Hollywood . . . preview “The Rose Tattoo” 

9/28 20th-Fox studios, Beverly Hills . . . preview “Good Morning, Miss 
Dove” 

9/29 RKO studios, Hollywood ... preview “Texas Lady” 

9/30 Republic studios, North Hollywood . . . preview “Magic Fire” 

10/ 3 Warner's Beverly theatre, Beverly Hills . . . preview “The Trouble 
with Harry” 

- 10/ 7 Fox Village theatre, Westwood Village . . . preview “Kismet” 


Good Morning, Miss Dove 
(20th-Fox) 


Quiet, imperturbable Jennifer Jones 
taught geography for 35 years in the 
grammar school of a small New Eng- 
land town. Asking no favors, and ac- 
cepting precious few, she determinedly 
pursues a course well calculated both 
to earn her the name of “the terribl 
Miss Dove” and exert an influence i 
character building that touches eve 
pupil with whom she comes in con 
tact. Not until the day she is suddenh 
hospitalized is the latter ability reco 
nized by the community. 

Frankly sentimental, it will tou 
your heart. Happy ending. au 
Scope and Deluxe color. 
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Excellent Short Survey Hits 


THE STORY OF THE CHURCH. By 
Walter Russell Bowie. New York: 
Abingdon Press. 208 pages. $2.95. 
This book is a hit-the-high-spots his- 

tory of the Christian Church. It is a 

remarkable accomplishment, especially 

when you consider the fact that the 
author tells the story in less than two 
hundred pages. (By way of contrast, 
for example, the leading recent lengthy 
study in this field is Latourette’s A His- 
tory of the Expansion of Christianity. 

It is put together in seven volumes, 

totaling 3,102 pages.) 

The author begins his story with 

Jesus calling the twelve disciples to- 

gether; he concludes it with the World 

Council of Churches’ meeting in 1954 
-—dquite a sweep! In between these two 
accounts there is plenty of paged proof 
that the Christian Church has met and 
Surmounted every challenge it has 
faced, whether it has been language 
barrier, internal corruption or external 
_ persecution. 
The book is wisely divided into 
short chapters—33 of them, averaging 
about six pages per chapter. The fol- 
lowing chapter headings point up the 
cross-sectional type of subject material: 
“The Day of Resurrection,” ‘‘Chris- 
a 


Church History High Spots 


tians Who Dared Death Unafraid,” 
‘Popes and Emperors,”’ and ‘Christian 
Churches in the United States.” 

The Lutheran church comes in for 
its share of the complete story with 
two full chapters being devoted to 
Martin Luther and his leadership role 
in the Protestant Reformation. One 
chapter on Luther is tagged: ““A New 
Discoverer of the Gospel.” The other 
is the best title in the book: “One 
Lonely Monk Among the Mighty.” 

Of the Lutheran church’s arrival in 
the U. S., author Bowie comments: 
“Soon after the Dutch had founded 
New Amsterdam, German Lutherans 
followed as settlers in the Hudson 
valley. Other Lutherans, from Sweden, — 
built churches in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, and in Philadelphia; and many 
thousands more from the Lutheran 
countries of Europe came into Penn- 
sylvania. 

Further organization of Lutheran 
churches and the development of Lu- 
theran worship in all the colonies 
wete inspired by the great pastor and 
preacher Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, 
who came from Germany in 1742; 
and from that time on Lutheranism 
became one of the powerful religious 
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influences in the world, as it had al- 
ready been in Europe.” 

This is a very fine book! It offers 
the reader an at-one-sitting peek—con- 
siderably more than a wink’s worth— 
at the expansion of Christianity during 
the past two thousand years. 

LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 


The gavel bangs for you 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF PARLIA- 
MENTARY LAW AND PROTO- 
COL. By Marguerite Grumme, 3830 
Humphrey Street, St. Louis 16, Mo. 
68 pages. $1.00. 

This is an excellent “how-to-do-it” 
guide book for presiding officers, based 
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on Robert's Rules of Order (Re- 
vised). It is pocket-size, written in an 
easy-to-understand style. Fortunately, 
the author—a registered parliamentar- 
ian—has prepared her material with 
the ‘amateur presiding officer” in 
mind. She has gone to great lengths 
to make the business of presiding 
much easier on the presider—as well 
as on those over whom he presides. 

In addition, the author uses up sev- 
eral pages discussing proper etiquette 
for presiding officers and speakers. Lu- 
ther League conference, district, state, 
and synodical presidents will find the 
volume worth having—and within 
arm’s length! 
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@ When President Jeff Davis asked General Robert E. Lee for his opinion of a 
fellow officer, Lee spoke of the man in the highest terms. This greatly astonished 
another officer, who said to Lee afterward, “General, don’t you know that that man 
is one of your bitterest enemies and that he misses no opportunity to malign you?” 

“Yes,” replied General Lee, “but the President asked for my opinion of him. 
He did not ask for his opinion of me.”—Sunshine. 


THIEL COLLEGE 


Greenville, Pennsylvania 


Fully accredited Lutheran liberal 
atts college. Teacher training, 


cooperative programs, medical 
technology, 2 and 4 year secre- 


tarial Modern dormitories. 
Write Director of Admissions. 


Newberry College 


is a home away from home 
where friendly attention is given each 
individual student 


is a fully accredited senio 
college of The United Lutheran Church 


Write: 
President, Newberry College, Drawer 425 


Newberry, South Carolin 


WORSHIP THE LORD 


Devotional series follows church year 


A NEW series of suggested daily devotions for the year begins with this 
issue Of LUTHER LiFe, Generally used in the Lutheran churches of Europe, 
the lectionary (series) appears in a recent Lutheran Student Prayer Book. The 
following selections are adapted from this book. 

Merit of the series lies in the fact that all readings fit into the church 
year. 

You can focus your devotions for the whole week on a theme and text 
from the Sunday gospel. A title paints a picture on which to center your daily 
meditation. 

By reading the weekly text and psalm and the daily Bible reference, then 

meditating, and offering silent prayer, you will have created a simple, satisfy- 
ing devotion. 
Whether you prefer a morning or evening worship period depends upon 
your schedule. You will probably discover, however, that you are able to 
conduct yourself in a more Christ-like way during the day if you spend time 
with God each morning. 


January 1 The Circumcision and the Name of Jesus 
In the Name of Jesus 
For January 2-5 

TEXT: Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in the name of the 

Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God and the Father by him. Colossians 

aig tly/ 

EPISTLE: Galatians 3:23-29 

GosPEL: Luke 2:21 
PsALM 8 
January 2—Luke 4:16-21 
| January 3—Isaiah 43:16-19 
January 4—Joshua 1:1-9 
January 5—James 4:13-17 


January 6 The Epiphany of our Lord 
The Glory of Christ 
For January 6-7 
Text: The darkness is past, and the true light now shineth. I John 2:8 
EpIsTLE: Isaiah 60:1-6 
GosPEL: Matthew 2:1-12 
PsALM 72 
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January 7—I John 2:12-17 


January 8 First Sunday after the Epiphany 
The Son of God 
For the week 
Text: We beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth. John 1:14 
. EPISTLE: Romans 12:1-5 
GosPEL: Luke 2:41-52 
PsALM 100 
January 9—Mark 1:1-8 
January 10—Mark 1:9-15 
January 11—John 1:35-42 
January 12—Matthew 4:12-17 
January 13—Hebrews 2:14-18 
January 14—John 5:19-24 


January 15 Second Sunday after the Epiphany 
The Lord of Gladness 
For the week 
TEXT: The law was given by Moses, but grace and truth come by 
Jesus Christ. John 1:17 
EpisTLE: Romans 12:6-162 
GosPEL: John 2:1-11 
PsALM 66¢ 
January 16—Mark 2:18-22 
January 17—Mark 3:1-6 
January 18—Matthew 19:3-9 
January 19—Matthew 5:17-26 
January 20—John 1:15-18 
January 21—Acts 7:35-40; 51-53 


January 22 Last Sunday after the Epiphany 
Transfiguration 
For the week 
TEXT: God, who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, ha 
shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glo 
of God in the fact of Jesus Christ. II Corinthians 4:6 
EPISTLE: II Peter 1:16-2 
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January 23—Exodus 34:29-35 
January 24—II Corinthians 4:3-6 
January 25—II Corinthians 4:13-18 
January 26—Galatians 1:11-24 
January 27—Matthew 16:24-28 
January 28—Philippians 3:20—4:1 


January 29 Septuagesima Sunday 


Wages and Grace 
For the week 
TEXT: We do not present our supplications before thee for our 
righteousness but for thy great mercies. Daniel 9:18 

EPIsTLE: I Corinthians 9:24—10:5 
GOSPEL: Matthew 20:1-16 
7 PSALM 44 
‘January 30—I Corinthians 1:26-31 
eoaty Sea EPR HS h-27-20 The devotional readings for 
1956 are being selected for Luther 
Life by Dr. John W. Doberstein, 
professor at the Lutheran Seminary 

in Philadelphia, Penna. 


ATTEND 
A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE 


Carthage College, Carthage, Illinois Roanoke College, Salem, Virginia 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Penna. 
Me fe ties han C. Thiel College, Greenville, Penna. 

| Marion College, Marion, Virginia Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska Waterloo College, Waterloo, Ontario, 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Penna. Canada 

Newberry College, Newberry, S. C. Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 


THE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
The United Lutheran Church in America 
2633 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 9, D.C. 


Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Penna. 
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CLATTER BY 


CONRAD, JR. 


AN YOU spare twelve minutes of 

your time? Don’t answer, yet! 

Wait until you've finished reading this 
page, and then make your decision. 

I have’ just returned to my desk 
after attending the quarterly meeting 

of the General Board of the National 
~ Council of Churches. Out of all the 
actions taken at that get-together, there 
was none that struck me with as much 
force as the one which “urged the 
Department of Agriculture of the U. 
S. A. to take immediate steps to re- 
lease surplus foodstuffs for distribu- 
tion to the hungry people overseas.” 

Did you know that the day on which 
these lines are being typed, the De- 
partment of Agriculture of the U. S. 
A. holds in storage 923 million bushels 
of wheat and more than 450 million 
bushels of corn. 

There is absolutely no excuse or 
alibi available for holding onto these 
surplus grains—not to mention the 
millions of pounds of surplus pow- 
dered milk, butter and cheese that are 
also tucked away for safe keeping. 

In July of 1954 the 83rd Congress 
of the U. S. A. passed Public Law 
480 which grants to the Secretary of 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
Commodity Credit Corporation the 
_ privilege of releasing surplus com- 
modities for distribution by voluntary 
agencies, such as Lutheran World Re- 
lief, to the hungry people overseas. 

Now, here’s where we covet twelve 
minutes of your time! 

Get out your pen or pencil and do 
_ some letter-writing. Address your com- 
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muniques to the following: 

1) Mr. Ezra Taft Benson, Secre- 
tary of the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

2) Your two State Senators in 
Washington. 

3) The Representative from your 
Congressional District. | 
Inform these dear brethren, and 
sistern in a few cases, ‘that you are 
heartily in favor of sharing America’s 
food surplus of wheat and corn and 
dairy products with overseas needy. 
Personalize the message—don’t use any 
phraseology used here; run what you 
use through your own mental machin- 
ery first. Make the letter short and to 
the point. ; 

I estimate that it will take you 12 
minutes to write one letter. If you can 
spare only one dozen minutes, address 
that letter to Agriculture Secretary 
Benson. It would be ideal to write all 
four, : 

This is Missionary Month in the Lu- 
ther League. Here’s one very personal 
way you can prove to hungry youth 
across the ponds that you’re missionary- 
minded, that your Christianity means 
sharing our bounty to help keep them 
alive! "4 

Epiror’s Nore: After this issue 
went to press, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture released grain and 
foodstuffs for relief uses. No mention 
was made, however, of the amount 
to be released. In your letter, thank 
Secretary Benson for his action, urge 
that all surplus food be released. 
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